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Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best ever made. They 
are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake (Podophyllin), and 
Dandelion—the 


OLDEST, BEST, AND MOST VALUABLE MEDICINES 


in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties 
of all other Bitters, being the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth 

No Disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 


where these Bittersare used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 
Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the 

Purest and Best Medicine ever made; the ** Invalid’s Friend 

and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them 


TRY THE BITTERS TO-DAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


On the 26th of October will be published, 


MY DARLING'S Sahni. 


By RICHARD BOWLING, 
Author of “ High-Water Mark,” The Husband’s Secret,” “The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “scant MAGAZINE for 1881. 
My DARLING’S RANSOM will contain numerous Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. 


Price One Shilling. 


MY JOURNEY TO MEDINAH: Describing a Pilgrimage to Medinah performed by the 
Author, disguised as a Mohammedan. By JOHN F, KEANE, Author of “Six Months in Meccah.” 
“ Mr. Keane’s book once opened by the appreciative reader will not be laid down till the last line is 
regretfully read.” — Daily Telegraph. 
AMONG THE SONS OF HAN. Notes of a Six Years’ Tour in various parts of China and 
Formosa. By Mrs. THOMAS FRANCIS HUGHES. “One of the most interesting and 
successful ‘books upon China which has ever been written.”—Couwrt ./ il 











Now ready, price 18., Illustrated Boards, 
The TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of * The Seven 
Sons of Mammon,” &c. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d., with an Illustration, 
MEN WE MEET in the FIELD; or, the Bullshire Hounds. By A. J. BAGOT ( “ Baga- 
teille”). Crown 8vo. With an Illustration. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
LADY GLENDONWYN. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “The 
Cameronians,” &c. 3 vols. 
FRAGOLETTA. By “RITA,” Author of “My Lady Coquette,” “A Sinless Secret,” &c. 3 vols 
A ROMANCE OF REGENT STREET. By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of “ Margaret 
Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. [Ln the press. | 
MERELY PLAYERS. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY (“Ernest Wilding.”) 2 vols. 
TRUST HER NOT. By HELENA GULLIFER. 3 vols. 
LADY OTTOLINE. By Mrs. LODGE. 3 vols. “This is the most extraordinary book which 


has come under our notice for a long time past. ”—Court Journal, 


CHLOE ARGUELLE; or, Caricatures of the Humbugs. By the Author of “The 
Rebecca Rioter.” 2 vols. 

In SPITE OF FATE. By KATHARINE CLIVE. 3 vols. “There is originality of style and 
treatment both in the writing and in the story.—Zife. 

The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “Larry 
Lohengrin,” &c. vols, 


YOUNG CCELEBS. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of “The Life of George IV.,” “ Diana 
Gay,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 
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LERTON ‘TOWERS. 
A Bilovel. 
THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), 


AUTHOR OF “ DEX ON? 66 AYED oUT,”’ *““EYRE OF BLENDON,”’ « 


MRS. HEATHERLEY'S GARDEN PARTY. 


“WALTER, I may as well tell you that mother thinks we 
been very premature and foolish.” 
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to whom he has been 


She laughs again, 


u see your practice isn’t much yet, Walte 
ifter all.” 
to be prudent too, Ethel ?” he asks, and h 


as he manfully strives to steady it. Hi 
feelings are being cruelly assailed by the remarks which the git 
engaged a we ek is repeating so carelessly. 
ut her mirth is not quite spontaneous. 


“1 don’t. want to D unge into poverty, I must admit.” 


“* Poverty ! a day « 


‘two ago you were willing enough to face t! 


future with me, ia what has changed you? Your mothe 
was satisfied with the prospect I offered then; what has made he: 


dissatisfied with it now ? I can give youa good home, surroun 
you with every comfort.’ 
attention are evidently wandering back to a group on the lawn 


the centre of which is a young, handsome man of unmistakably 
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“good form,” to whose utterances all the girls who grace Mrs. 
Heatherley’s garden party are listening with almost too flattering 
attention. 

*‘ Who’s that fellow ?” Walter Gifford—the young surgeon, who 
has within the last six months made himself a medical power in 
this district—asks pugnaciously, and Ethel Heatherley answers in 
a state of tremulous excitement. 

“Don’t you know ? that is Lord Marcus Boyne--the Marquis 
of Monkstowne’s second son.” 

** Now I know why your mother has grown prudent so suddenly,” 
Mr. Gifford says, quietly. Then he takes Ethel’s small hands in his, 
and holds her fast. while he says, “ Why has Mrs. Heatherley got 
that good-looking boy here to dazzle all you girls? he’s a young 
scamp, Ethel, sent here to do penance at poor old Townley’s, for 
having been a naughty boy at Oxford; he has a courtesy title 
and eighty pounds a-year, and your mother wants you to throw me 
over for him !” 

“You're very rude, Walter,” Ethel says, her cheeks growing 
crimson, in a condemnatory way at once ; “‘ mother has asked him 
here as she always asks Mr. Townley’s pupils; she can’t help his 
being attentive and handsome and having a title, and—and how 
do you dare to imply that dear mother is a match-maker ?” 

“Don’t get savage, Ethel——” 

“Then don’t you be jealous !” 

As the girl says this, there flutters towards them one of the 
prettiest and youngest-looking of matrons. Mrs. Heatherley, who 
has a well-grown daughter of twenty, looks at the first glance little 
more than thirty herself, for she has the fair beauty and the 
slenderness of limb which makes middle- -age pass for youth. 

Dressed to perfection to-day in pink sateen, with pockets and 
cuffs and piping of ruby velvet, the pretty blonde widow com- 
mands almost as much admiration as does her beautiful brunette 
daughter Ethel, as she flits hither and thither on her closely- 
shaven lawn, seeing to the amusement and well-being of her guests. 

She has achieved a great social success. The lord-lieutenant of 
the county and his wife are here, and the Bishop of Allerton Towers 
and his daughter ; and, indeed, everybody who is anybody in all the 
region round has accepted her invitation for lawn-tennis and straw- 
berries and cream this day. But she feels a crumple in her rose- 
leaf! Her only child has just before wilfully engaged herself toa 
hard-working, young country surgeon, and now a marquis’s son has 
come and found her fair. 

Such a marquis’s son, toe! It is all very well for malignant 
envy and jealousy to sneer,and hint that the Marquis of Monks- 
towne derives his income from Irish property—the rents of which 
are not paid in these days. 

Mrs. Heatherley knows better. His lordship is no mere feckless 
improvident, out-at-elbows Irish peer! Mrs. Heatherley has it on 




















































ALLERTON TOWERS. 123 
Mrs. Townley’s authority that he has to do, surreptitiously but re- 
muneratively, with in av and coffee, and that he can snap his 
fingers at his non-rent-paying tenants. The eldest son, Lord E. 
Kenmare, is delicate if not imbecile, and Lord Marcus is th: 
second son—and—well 

“A coronet would become Ethel well, and it’s not with m 
consent that she shall throw herself away on a mere countr 
practitioner,” the ambitious lady tells herself; and immediate], 
afterwards she makes that remark to Ethel, as to their havi 
been very premature and foolish in engaging themselves to o1 
another, which Ethel has frankly repeated to her lover. 

As Mrs. Heatherley flutters up to the young pair, into the musi 


of whose love and contentment she has introduced a discordan 
strain, she looks so gladly and gaily unconscious of having said . 
done anything antagonistic to Mr. Gifford’s interests, that he 

almost inclined to believe that she is as well pleased with tl 


engagement as she professed herself to be at first. Such a dea 
little airy impulsive woman! So evidently quick to feel, 
prompt to act as her feelings dictate! Her future son-in-law ca 
but admire her, and think that his Ethel has perverted h« 
mother’s meaning, rather than think Mrs. Heatherley is eith 
inconsistent, or foolish enough to wish to displace him for Lord 
Marcus Boyne. 


Her first words make him change this view of things. 

“My dear Mr. Gifford,” she begins, in her bright, electric 
young way, “do forgive me for putting your interest before you 
pleasure; I am going to take you away from Ethel, and introduc 
you to the Bishop and Miss Te mpleton : he is a martyr to the 


gout, you know, the dear old thing, and if you are called i 
the palace, the ‘whol of Allerton Towers will be sending for 1 yo 
Ethel, Miss Templeton has been sitting alone for the last te: 
minutes! I can’t be everywhere, can 1?” she continues, appeal! 
ingly, “ so you must sacrifice yourself a little to our guests.” 

“The Bishop hasn’t the gout at the present moment, so he 
doesn’t want me, and Miss Te mpleton is exercising her maiden} 
wiles on Townley’ s new cub, so she doesn’t want Ethel,” Walte 
Gifford says, in a way that implies, under these circumstances, 
he means to keep Ethel to himself—apart from the others—a little 
longer. 

Mrs. Heatherley makes a face expressive of excruciating suffer- 
ing, and then explains the cause of it. 

“It would give me intense pain if the St. Justs and the Bishop 
remark that my daughter neglects her social duties,” she says, 
seriously; “and as Ethel would not wish me to feel pain or 
annoyance on her account, she will do as I wish her, of course 
and you really must let me introduce you to his lordship.” 

She puts a coaxing hand on the young man’s arm as she speaks, 
and he feels himself being slowly but surely propelled towards 
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124 ALLERTON TOWERS. 


the ecclesiastical potentate whose patronage she professes to be 
anxious to secure for him. Meantime, he sees Ethel going off in 
the direction of Miss Templeton, who is bending a gracious ear to 
all the folly it pleases Lord Marcus to utter. Walter Gifford’s 
prophetically-jealous heart whispers to him, that not for many 
minutes longer will the Bishop’s daughter have the opportunity of 
so visibly condescending to a mere man. For Ethel has the 
winning power to a rare ‘degree, and Walter knows, from sweetly- 
bitter experience, that it is not in her gracious nature to refrain 
from exercising it. 

He is introduced to the Bishop, who is urbane to, but evidently 
uninterested in, him; in spite of the eulogistic words which Mrs. 
Heatherley speaks of him. 

“ My lord, allow me to introduce a friend of mine, Mr. Gifford, 
one of the few people who make this wilderness of Allerton en- 
durable and pleasant to me.” 

In response to this direct call upon a paren urbanity the 
Bishop smiles briefly, says “he is happy, he is sure, to make the 
acquaintance of anyone who is fortun: a enough - find favour in 
Mrs. Heatherley’s eyes”; and then, having been previously apprised 
as to the calling of the young man, who is now supposed to be a 
suppliant for his favour, goes on to s: ay th: at h Cc hopes he ‘finds the 
climate salubrious and the population healthy.’ 

“The instinct of self-preservation makes me r gret that I am 
able to answer your lordship’s hopes ntialliahenile; ’ Walter says, 
savagely; for Ethel, Miss Templeton, and Lord Marcus Boyne 
have just sauntered up to the group, of which he is one, and he 
sees a look of merrily-malicions amusement in Ethel’s brown 
velvet eyes, at the way in which her mother is striving to make 
him perform for patronage. 

“It’s just like papa always to say the wrong thing to people 
of that sort,” Miss Templeton mutters to Lord Marcus, and Ethel 
hears the words and understands their full meaning. 

Her colour rises with rie generous wrath. Shall she stand by 
and hear the the man to whom her troth is 
plighted !—assailed, without saying one word of rebuke? or shall 
she spare the assailant, who is her guest, according to the dictates 
of hospitality ? For a moment she wave rs, then she says: 

“What sort of people does the Bishop say the right thing to, 
Miss Templeton ?” 

“Oh, to our own class, or the very poor, papa is always happy 
in his expressions, and just what he should be in manner; but to 
people of that sort ” (and Miss Templeton, as she speaks, ate her 
head towards the young surgeon) “the Bishop is apt to be 
uncomfortable.” 

‘“‘ Local apothecary, isn’t he ?” Lord Marcus asks, tersely. 

“Yes,” Ethel says, facing him in her perfect prettiness and 
irreproachable style, “that, if you please to call him so; and 
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Heatherley,” he says, with proud boyish candour. “I won’t err 
" again in your estimation—at least, not in that way.” 

" And on my side I promise to look very leniently on your 
errors,” Mrs. Heatherley says softly, but not so softly but that Miss 
Templeton hears the words, and malignantly repeats them, by-and- 
bye, to her right-reverend father, whom she undutifully suspects of 
a desire to change his state, whenever he sees much of the late 
Mr. Heatherley’s agreeable and good-looking little relict. 

Meantime, the onus of sustaining a conversation with a man 
who evidently labours strenuously to converse with him, is becom- 
ing a burden, heavier than he can bear, to Walter Gifford. With 
that fatal perspicuity, which is one of the gifts which become curses 
to true love, he sees all that Ethel is doing, and all that Ethel’s 
mother is meaning for her. He sees her drawn into the magic 
circle which surrounds fiercely-aristocratic old Lady St. Just, who 
from her heights of age and rank, treats Ethel and L ord Marcus 
as boy and girl, and thus gives them the op portunity of being 
more intimate and familiar than the -y otherwise would have been. 
Though he does not hear the words they speak, for the Bishop 
beams at him at brief intervals, he can feel the arrangements 
for future meetings that are being made with her lady ship’ S cog- 
nisance and sanction. His Ethel will be riding and dancing and 
playing tennis with this young lordling, whom in his heart he is 

alling “an arrogant beast of a boy,” in places to which he—Walter 
Gifford—will have no right of access! He sees it all now! Her 
mother’s recantation of the cordial assent she had given at first to 
their engagement; the motive for making the effort to get the 
St. Justs and the Bishop to this garden party, in order that Ethel 
may get return invitations to the set in which Lord Marcus 
will revolve; the reason why always charmingly-dressed Ethel is 
more charmingly dressed than ever to-day- all these things are 
seen and understood by him with horrible distinctness, and 
summed up tersely in his own mind thus: 

“The mother’s a designing woman, and she’ll try to make Ethel 
throw me over for that boy with a handle to his name; but [ll 
have a fight for her.’ 

“T don’t think you quite admit the force of my remarks?” the 
Bishop questions, suavely, at this juncture, and Walter Gifford ruins 
his chance of ever being called upon to assuage gouty pangs in the 
episcopal feet and legs, by answering bluntly: 

“TI didn’t hear them, my lord.” 

“Papa, have you asked Lord Marcus for to-morrow?” Miss 
Templeton puts in, with a little air of eagerness, which is meant 
to show “the mere country surgeon” that he is so completely out- 
side their circle that they ean discuss social arrangements before 
him, with the same freedom they feel before servants and in- 
feriors generally. 

** For to-morrow ?” the Bishop asks, perplexedly. 
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“Yes, to dinner! don’t you remember? Lord and Lady St. J 
are coming and Mrs. He atherle »y and Ethel.” 

Walter Gifford turns away sharply and hears no more. In anot! 
moment he has gained Ethel’s side, and detached her from 
aristocratic group who are seeking to absorb her. 

“ Ethel,” he begins, a little too gravely, “why haven’t you t 
me that you dine at the Palace to-morrow ?” 

“Really, Walter,” Ethel says, with some of her moth 
vivacity (vivacity which strikes Mr. Gifford painfully as bei 
assumed); “really, Walter! did I undertake to tell you wher 
dined every day when we be came engaged ?” 

‘You put it in a way that makes me seem a petty tyrant, 
in my own eyes; and yet I know I’m right’and you’re wrong ' 
Ww be time,” he says, wearily; and Ethel, quick to ‘mark the chan; 

1 him, has her hand on his arm, clasping it. caressing] 
meth 8 

‘Walter! don’t look tired and disappointed, it hurts 
mother told me not to say anything about dining at the Palace, ‘ 


would look like be asting,’ : she thought 5 and mother has st 
perfect taste and tact, now, hasn’t she ?” 

“She has ‘indeed! such perfect taste and tact that I feel | 
upon her at every turn to-day,” he says, bitterly. 


“* No, you don’t,” the girl cries, with quick compunction ; “01 
do be broad ‘and look at ‘things as they are, and not try to. dist 
them into what you think they ought to be : : be as friendly wi 
Lord Marcus Boyne as he would be with you, and ae 
granted, Walter, that / shall keep my promise as sacredly to 1 
as I should do to a peer of the realm.” 

The girl draws herself up and looks proud and noble, true 
trustworthy, to a degree that reassures him, as she says this. A 
for the hour Walter Gifford is satisfied that the idol: he has set 
will never prove false to him. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE: BISHOP’S DAUGHTER. 


To do the Bishop justice, he would rather go without the din 
than‘give it to-day. And this, not because he is an ascetic 
principle, but simply because his digestion is out of repair, an 
his bones are aching. 

It is hard on: him that these things should be, for he has live 
sparsely for many a long year; and now that.the good things . 


this life are about him a bundantly, he does not dare to indulg: 


} 
in them, any more than if he had revelled in them from | 
cradle. 
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But his daughter has ordained this dinner; and what is socially 
ordained by Miss Templeton, at’ the palace, is as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 

At times she runs her social ways mysteriously, giving out an 
impression subtly that she has a deeper meaning hidden in her 
virgin heart than is given out and suffered to appear on the 
surface. If the Bishop utters a faint protest against the expediency 
of having a lawn-tennis party, when the clouds are loweringly 
threatening rain; or hints that it would be pleasanter for him to 
defer a state dinner until such time as there might be a slight 
chance of his being able to eat some of it, his daughter’s reply 
invariably crushes out all opposition. 

*“‘ T have a reason for having it now, papa; you know I never do 
anything without a motive.” 

To-day Fanny Templeton has a very strong motive for 
insisting on this dinner coming off—a motive that, though not 
noble, is, at least, essentially feminine. Her mature fancy has 
been fav ourably affected by Mr. Townle »y’s handsome, aristocratic, 
gay-hearted young pupil, and she desires to give him the chance 
of reciprocating her flattering sentiments. She has been:a vane’ sO 
long that she cannot get out of the habit of thinking he = If one 
still, though she has had ten more years’ experience of life than 
Lord Marcus. 

And, to be quite fair to her, the mistake of regarding herself as a 
girl still, is a pardonable one on her part; for if a woman is only 
as old as she looks, it must be admitted that Fanny Templeton 
looks very young indeed. She is one of those fair, soft-looking 
women whose cheeks retain the roses and roundness of youth well 
on into middle age. She has, too, one of those coolly-constituted 
natures that never take it out of their possessors by giving way 
to deep or violent emotions. Her blue eyes are not in the habit 
of shedding tears, for no trouble worth crying about has ever 
touched herself, and she is a very heroine in the way in which 
she can calmly contemplate the troubles of others. Her father 
has been Bishop of Allerton Towers for ten years now, and during 
these ten years she has had no need to take depressing heed to 
pecuniary ways and means. Additionally, she has had thrust 
upon her a delightful sense of social importance, and in small, 
soft ways, social importance is very dear to the good Bishop’s 
daughter. Altogether, the cireumstances of her life are reju- 
venating, and she is justified in feeling that, as far as looks go, age 
need be no barrier to the alliance she hopes to compass. 

But Ethel Heatherley may be! Miss Templeton rarely deceives 
herself, whatever she may do to others; and she admits that, 
whereas she is only a pretty young woman, Ethel Heatherley is a 
beautiful young girl, upon whom Lord Marcus Boyne has already 
bestowed very favourable glances. She recognises the fact also 
that if Ethel does enter the lists against her, that it will be a ease 
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of two to one; for Mrs. Heatherley will be on Ethel’s side, ai 
Fanny Templeton is fully aware of the widow’s value as an all} 
and dangerous qualities as an opponent. And these two are 1 
the sole barriers between herself and holy matrimony with Lor 
Mareus. 

The Bishop has a chaplain ! 

This fact, as an isolated one, is unimportant. Every Bish: 
a chaplain, and frequently nature and providence sare i ti 
make a union between the Bishop’s chaplain and the Bishop’ 
daughter a highly desirable thing. But in this case Fann 
Templeton has come to feel that it would be, to say the least 
it, unadvisable for her to throw herself away on a mere Revere 
Bernard Grove, when it is in the order of things “that may be 
that she shall become eventually the Marchioness of Monkestow1 

It is true that “things have been,” between Bernard Gro 
and the Bishop’s daughter, which are not now. It is the fashion « 
smart leader writers, reviewers, and others of that ilk, to represen 
and pretend to belie that a curate is necessarily a ra ther effem- 
inate, poor-spirited, mild “gi ame-playing, weakly, flirting sort 
creature. They heighten the obnoxious tones in which the 


this picture by sneering allusions to the impunity with hich? ‘Ladi 3 
young and old, may “pet ” the shepherd . the flock, and assun 
an idiotic air of s se if a i —“a poor curate” is 
happy. phrase to pro perly describe him pest anything that « 


mends itself to the eves of the world as indisputably manly. Wh 
this idea should pervade the press-reviewing and ordinary fictio 
writing mind is incomprehensible to every one who mixes in dec 
society, and knows that the clergy are quite up to the level of not on 
‘‘ centlemanliness,” but ‘ manliness,” as exhibited by the memb«s 
of any other profession, class, or clique. Nor does the person w! 
mixes in this aforesaid decent society find that the “ poor curat: 
differs in any way from the “rich rector” in birth, breeding, edu 
tion, ormanner. But those who are outside the pale of good societ 
do not understand or realise this truism. And so the innumerab) 
vulgar men and women, who supply cheap periodicals with «m 
tional stories of that life among the upper classes of which th 
know nothing, invariably portray “the curate” as a susceptil 
ass, or a scheming, hungry fortune-hunter, and make fatuous 
jokes about his ee and poverty for the edification a1 
cisenauala of the dissenting masses. 

It shall be told at once that Bernard Grove is not a type ot! 
either of these classes. He is merely an honourable, good, goo 
looking, well-bred, and equally well-re ad gentleman. Poor enou g] 
in all conscience, to satisfy the greedy desire of all those wl 
would see the priests of the Lord i impecunious. But neither mean- 
spirited nor threadbare, crawling, nor audacious on the strengt! 
of his spiritual position. Only a gentleman } gifted with th 


grace of high culture and real religious feeling. 
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It is, however, with his social status and his social career only 
that we have to do in these chronicles of life at Allerton Towe rs. 

He has been the Bishop's chaplain for three years now; and 
other men, interested in the question, in the diocese are be inning 
to say, that his chances of a good living from his diocesan are 
going off rapidly. For Miss Templeton has visibly cooled towards 
him recently, and it is tacitly understood that the best living in 
the Bishop’s gift will go to the successful clerical wooer of the 
Bishop’s daughter. 

Other chaplains had come and gone before him, but something 
had always intervened between themselves and the means of 
obtaining the coveted promotion. In two cases it had been a 
wife and several children. In another; a band of hopeless, help- 
less, penniless sisters. But Mr. Grove had come upon the stage 
free from all incumbrances, and the heart of the Bishop’s daughter 
had gone out to him gladly. Unfortunately, as far as regards his 
chances of getting the best living in the diocese, he had not 
responded with flattering celerity. 

But after'a time, she, showing him her liking in a thousand unde- 
monstrative ways, he, being only a man, began to be moved to regard 
her in the light of, at least, a warm and dear friend. The 
constant daily intercourse gradually melted the bulwark of indif- 
ference behind which he had found safety at first, and when once 
she had compelled him to feel that she was both pretty and 
pleasant, and, moreover, very partial to himself, the rest was 
easy. 

It certainly would have ended in his marrying her, and thus 
getting that good living of which mention has been made, had not 
a check been given to the completion of the half-formed scheme 
by an unintentional outsider. 

Things are in this state of check now, and have been ever since 
Lord Marcus Boyne came so blithely within the borders of Allerton 
Towers. For Miss Templeton is quite as well posted up in the 
probabilities of Lord Marcus succeeding to the title and estates of 
his father as Mrs. Heatherley is. Accordingly, the cool, well- 
regulated pulses of the Bishop’s daughter cease to beat for the 
man who never can make her more than a rector’s—perhaps a 
rich rector’s—wife, and throb with amiably selfish tenderness for 
the handsome boy who may make her a marchioness. 

Fanny Templeton is, perhaps, as cautious a girl as ever guided 
herself through the intricate ways of good society. But there are 
times when her over-caution, combined with that high estimate 
of her own charms which so nearly approaches vanity, betrays 
that which she most ardently desires to conceal. It is so now, 
and though she has never so much as mentioned Lord Marcus’s 
name to Mr. Grove, that gentleman knows as well as she does 
herself that the woman who was ready to be his wife only the 
other day, is now even readier to be the wife of the boy, who has 
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the pleasure-loving desire to taste all that is sweetest, as well 
the brilliancy of the butterfly. 

Mr. Grove sees and admits this, and is, to tell the truth, not 
very much piqued at it. His feeling for the lady, who has bee: 
using her womanly wiles to win him, is not sufficient for resent 
ment to take the place of the liking she herself planted. Accord 
ingly he makes no change in his manner of treating her, with th 
kindly intention of showing her that he has no manner 
objection to her carrying her new point—if she can! And sh 
misconstrues this considerate thoughtfulness of his, and thin! 
that he is determined to consider their relations unchanged, an 
fears she may have some difficulty in getting rid of him without 
the shadow of a scanda sould she succeed with Lord Marcus. 


On the other hand. she does not deem it wise to burn her boats 
To be quite off with the old love before she is on with the new, 
a weak policy according to her ideas. So she puts her mann 
into the scales with her chances, and as these latter go up 
down, so shall the former vary delicately and safely. 


It is grievous to Miss Templeton that the Heatherley’s shou 
be here on this, the first day of Lord Marcus’s dining with then 


but it is better to have him with them than not to have him 
all. Besides, Ethel Heatherley is engaged, and though s! 
believes Ethel to be quite as capable of being off with the old lo 
if a satisfactory new one appears on the horizon as she is hers: 
still she will make Lord Marcus feel that Ethel is devoted to he 
lover, if the English inguage can do it. 

Through the whole of the day she has successfully evaded 


téte-a-téte with Mr. Grove, little suspecting that he has not mad 
the slightest attempt to have one with her. On other sultr 
summer days, such as this, it has been her wont after she has se 
her housekeeper r and ordered the domestic doings for the day, { 
go out on the velvet lawn through which the river runs, and ov 
which the grand cathedral casts its dignified shadow, and spen 
the hours till luncheon. For the Bishop’ s study window peeps ou 
through an ivy screen upon this lawn, and when the Bishop and 
his chaplain have transacted their morning’s business of seeing 
sup,liant clergy, and answering a budget of supplicating, initkting 
or defiant letters from others, what more natural than that t 
younger man should get himself out into the fresh air under th 
waving trees, and glance through the magazines and new publica 
tions with which Miss Te smpleton always sedulously provides her- 
self ? 

But the “ old order changeth!” This morning there is no lady 
on the lawn ready to look up—with a smile playing over the softly 
tinted rounded cheeks, and ‘the prettily eut pink lips—at “4 
approach. Nevertheless, Mr. Grove takes his accustomed sea 
with the air of one who is perfectly satisfied with things as the 
are, and reads a couple of stiff articles in The Fortnightly right 


he 
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through, without stopping to give one thought to the one who is 
fancying that her current course of conduct is giving him pain, 
and causing him bewilderment. 

‘“ When the time comes for him to know it, he shall not have it 
to say that I misled him for a moment after I began to care 
for Marcus,” Miss Templeton says to herself, complaisantly ; and 
she really credits herself with holding rather exalted sentiments, 
and with acting in an irreproachable manner. 

In the afternoon it is her custom to drive with her father for 
two hours, and often, when any of the country magnates are to be 
honoured with a call, Mr. Grove aceompanies them. Indeed, the 
city of Allerton Towers itself is rarely honoured by the presence 
of its Bishop, and the city clergy are never invited to partake of 
the hospitality of the palace. Why this should be is not clear to 
the secular mind, which does not understand why this delicate line 
should be drawn between the cathedral and the city clergy, or why 
a faint show of the episcopal favour should be exte nded to the 
country rectors and vicars which is withheld from their brothers in 
the town. But, as Miss Templeton says of herself, sli never does 
anything without a motive, and Miss Templeton is the daughter 
of her father. 

On this exceptional day, however, Miss Templeton does not 
second even with a look the Bishop’s suggestion that Mr. Grove 
shall drive out with them to Collingham, five miles from Allerton 
Towers, to look at a newly-erected church which the Bishop is to 
consecrate during the ensuing week. On the contrary, she puts 
on a look of filial solicitude, and exclaims alinost tearfully against 
the gentle exertion which her father is contemplating. 

‘The effort of getting into this room was almost too much for 
you this morning, papa,” she says; and then, for the first time this 
day, she lifts her lashes, and looks Mr. Grove in the face. 

‘*] am sure you agree with me that it would be injudicious in 
the extreme on papa’s part to venture out, with his left foot 
swollen as it is?” she says, appealingly; and Mr. Grove replies 
with an air of good-humoured indifference that makes her fear he 
is going to obtusely disregard her change of feeling respecting him. 

“] am sure that the Bishop can settle that question for himself ; 
but as regards my going with you, my lord, I shall ask you to 
excuse me to-day ?” 

“ Certainly; but I thought it would have been well for you to 
find out what they mean to do at Collingham on the fifteenth,’ 
the Bishop says, testily. The vicar of € ‘oilingh: 1m is believed to be 
as much in favour of advanced ritual as his Bis shop is opposed to it. 
And it adds to all the gouty symptoms, this lurking fear that his 
lordship has, that he may be surprised into sanctioning coloured 
vestments and other things which are abominable in his « eyes, if 
his chaplain does not reconnoitre the dubious ground beforehand. 
“J think I may safely say that everything is sure to be done 
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“They're giving these colonial bishoprics to the wrong men,’ 
the Bishop says, testily, “we ought to send out men of moderate 
views, not, those who offer themselves as violent contrasts to those 
of us at home who like to go on quietly, and are averse to 
ceremonial.” 

“Some of those at home go on so quietly that the heathen 
might be forgiven for imagining that sleep and sloth in religious 
matters were the things needful,” Mr. Grove replies, and Fanny 
says, hastily— 

7 Misiones work would suit you I’m sure; you like roughing 
it. and opposing people ; now for my part I feel that I could only 
be good in an atmosphere of peace.” 

(“She fears I may ask her to go with me, poor girl!” the 
chaplain thinks. ) 

Lord St. Just takes Miss Templeton in to dinner this night, in 
the order of things. He is a pleasant old gentleman—when he has 
been kept away from strong waters for some hours—full of scientific 
information, which he is willing to impart to anybody who listens 
to him with appreciative unde standing, but r: ather apt to relapse 
into a grimly-smiling, and silently-ironical frame of mind, when 
his words of wisdom are no‘ waited upon. This is the case now, 
for on Miss Templeton’s other side is Lord Marcus Boyne, oapee- 
ated by some two others on the same side of the table from E thel 
Heatherley. 

‘He shall not even see her during dinner,” the astute hostess 
has declared; ‘and I shall interest him sufficiently to make him 
come to me instead of to her in the evening.” 

If Miss Templeton were , quite eandid she would confess to her- 
self that by “ interesting him ” she means that she hopes “ to dis- 
gust him with Ethel,” by speaking of the latter’s engagement to 
Mr. Gifford, ‘ one of the town surgeons.” 


CHAPTER III. 
‘¢] SHALL NEVER FORGET YOU ; NEVER!’ 


‘*‘ IT was touch-and-go whether I came to-night or not; I’d made 
an engagement, before I had your invitation, to go out with some 

fishermen, and see what they call a seine drawn: I forgot that, you 
see, when I said I would dine here, and to-night I forgot I was 
coming here, and was going off with them, when Mrs. Townley 
charged at me with a rebuke and a reminder.” 

Lord Marcus makes this unflattering confession with a candid 
coolness that disarms Miss Templeton’s resentment. It is not 
a difficult task for a woman who wishes to be a marchioness to 
pardon a small slight from the man who may make her one. 
“Oh! it’s so dangerous going out with the seine; I should have 
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been dismal all the evening if you had forgotten us for the fish,” 
Miss Templeton says, pathetically. 

“] wouldn’t regret the fish for a moment, if you. had put me 
next to, or opposite to, that lovely Miss Heatherley,” he replies, 
ungratefully. 

Miss Templeton presses her lips a trifle: closer. together, and 
lowers her eye-lashes for a moment. Then she lifts the cloudless, 
blue eyes with a smile, and says : 

“ Perhaps you would have found her even a duller companior 
than you are finding me, she is not like the same girl she was 
before her engagement; so dreadfully engrossed with thought 
of the absent love, that she is almost useless now in society.” 

“It is not really an engagement, is it?” Lord Marcus asks 
kindling to the topic. 

*“‘ It is, indeed, a real engagement, and it will be quite a loy 


match, in spite of all her mother’s machinations,” Miss Templetor 
laughs. ‘ Poor Mrs. Heatherley! her own day is done, and she 
may easily be forgiven for being a little disappointed at Ethel’s 
h os fallen so desperately in love with a man who hasn’t much 
of a home, and no position whatever to offer her; but Ethel will 
have her own way in this as in other things.” 


Lord Marcus fixes his sparkling eyes on her, with a serious 
expression, in them, which gives a new charm to his boyish, hand 
some face, and is—sil: 

There is a little awkwardness in renewing the conversation, 
he will not aid her; but she is equal to the task, for she has a fe 
more shots to fire. 

“ For my own _ | am glad that it is settled so, for I am very 
fond of E thel,” she begins, looking fondly down the table at Miss 
Heatherley’s profile. “I’m very fond of her, very; but she has 
been such a silly little, easily-dazzled, little flirt, that it is a 
comfort to know she is settled at last with a man who is able t 
take care of her.” 

“T think she can take care of herself.” 

Miss Templeton laughs and shakes her head. 

“She’s only a little rustic after all, you know; poor Mrs 
Heatherley gives herself dreadful airs- -to a great extent, I fea 
because we have noticed them a good ‘dealcohed Ethel knows 
nothing of society; if it had not been for this marriage (Lord 
Marcus winces) I should have had her in town with me next 
season 5 

‘“‘ What a stir she’d have made,” he murmurs with enthusiasm, 
“she is prettier than the prettiest woman I saw at the princess's 
ball just before I came down, and all the beauties who are in the 
best swim were there.’ 

“Tt will not be much use for a country surgeon’s wife to make 
a stir in the ‘best swim,’” Miss Templeton says, coldly. Then 
she remembers Lord St. Just’s claims on her, and tries to give her 
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undivided attention to him for five minutes, hoping that Lord 
Marcus Boyne.will feel punished by her neglect. 

Lord St. Just has taken sufficient wine at this juncture to make 
him feel bitter about having been debarred from speaking of his 
favourite hobby for so long a time. Accordingly he is not in 
charity with anyone, least of all with the man who has been pre- 
ferred to him by his one soci ially legal auditor. 

“Ts that young fellow as witless as his brother Kenmare, that 
you have to waste so many words in making him unde rstand that 
he’s not to east his eyes at pretty Miss , * atherley,” he says, 
sardonically, and Miss Templeton could eat him as she feels that 
Lord Marcus hears the speech and is amused by it. 

“Pretty Miss Heatherley is so hopelessly attached to her 
rather rough hero, that I have no need to caution Lord Marcus 
against falling into the pit which her ambitious mamma is quite 
prepared to dig for him,” Fanny says, presently, and Lord St. Just 
gnashes his teeth and smiles, ‘and compliments Miss Templeton 
on that ‘ well-known engineering skill which will doubtless 
enable her to undermine Mrs. Heatherle Y 

All this time she has nearly forgotten Mr. Grove, who is down 
at the other end of the table, near enough to the Bishop to come 
to the rescue should his lordship unwarily fall into any the 
logical difficulties. There is a good deal of excitement frequent ly 
about this task of extricating the Bishop, for he is apt to forget, 
at times, that he has solemnly pledged himself to the rigorous 
observance of certain forms and ceremonies, which occasionally 
he denounces as “ puerile, childish, popish and altogether abom- 
inable.” The duty of figurativ ely picking his lords hip ip, setting 
him erect before the Church and the world, and saving him from 
falling into unconscious heresy, is oftimes a hard one. But 
Mr. Grove does his best to perform it, and his best is the work 
of a churchman, a gentleman, and a peacemaker. 

He has been having a hard time of it during this dinner, ie 
Collingham is on the tapis, and the Bishop, supported by som 
rece! ntly delivered judgments, is as a lion on the subject of one or 
two things that will give him extra trouble if he does “ not 
stamp them out,” as he vehemently expresses the operation he 
proposes to himself. To revise, cancel some portion of, and 
generally edit the Bishop during the heat of a controversy into 
which he has hurled himself unsupported by facts, has been a task 
for a Titan. But Mr. Grove has not only undertaken it, but 
actually carried it through. 

And all the while he has been in this fray, Miss Templeton 
deludes herself (when she has time to think about him at all ) with 
the idea that he has been aching and seething at the sight of 
his successful rival on her left hand. 

They go into the drawing-room presently, and Ethel instantly 
finds her way to a deep old’ bow window, with cushioned seats in 
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its recess, in a corner of the room. She takes up her posit 
without let or hindrance from Fanny Templeton, for this window 
remote from the piano and other points of general attraction in 1 
room, and the girl, engaged as she is, will not have the face t 
clude herself in such a corner with a man, Miss Templeton thin! 


Fanny has found out it Lord Mareus is fond of music, 
sings and plays a li himself. It is a terrible trial to her 
that she should have disregarded the efforts her music and sing’ 
masters made in 3s gone ny. to instil something like arti 
feeling into her ; for, intuitively, she feels that Lord Marcus will : 
listen tolerantly to en mby-pamby es ttiness, such as she 


deliver. With a fu ler pang, she reflects that Ethel Heat! 


plays the violin, and plays it well, too, for anamateur! Bless 
from Miss Templeton for her own far-sightedness in not | 
isked Ethel to brin r violin to-night. 

In a short time seems to be going as Fanny wishes. 
Lady St. Just has got Mrs. Heatherley well within her edie 1) 
a so that t] is nothing to be feared from the wido 
regal ls the Bishop, Vniie, \lr. Grove is discussing thi » pos 
bility and advisab of making an Pwr railwa: vy 


into the heart of Dartmoor: thus re dering access to 


picturesque points , and at the same time preserving 
spect of the place reg. ‘ ‘ther people have grouped { 
selves together more or less uncongenially and inecongruously, 
Lord Mareus is safe anded at that bane to peace in the majo 
of houses—the pial 

* Mrs. Townley tells me you ve such a lovely voice, and s 

. perfect: style,” sh s; and he laughs b uoyantly. 

‘‘ Mrs. Townley vs little of musie and less of styles. ™/ 
voice is good ¢ enous 2 Ss nature OCs, but [ haven't 
much good training 

“ But you will sing something to oblige us? It will be sw 
pleasure to hear yol Oh, do! 

She begins to pi umber of songs out of the music-st: 
but he repulses her, | refuses them politely. 

‘Haven't learnt e of them, Miss Templeton, and wou 
offend your ears oS idelv singing anything I hadn’t learnt, 


SAYS, gallantly ; ; but she knows t 


lal he is looking about for KA 
as he spea iks. Suddey 


erns Miss Heatherley, and er 


over to he rT leisurel . uit vardless of the expression of ming 
spite and admiration in the blue eyes which follow him. 
“ Will you play an acco np animent for me?” he asks, gent 
‘Twickenham Ferry ; you know it.” 


“Yes, I know it,” she says, rising swiftly, and coming out 
the mysterious light of the recess with a bright gladness in 
face and manner that undoes all Miss Templeton’s work. 
wish I had my fiddle here,” she goes on, as she seats herself 
the piano, “it goes with the violin, oh! so deliciously.” 
VOL. VI. 
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She seems half appealing to Miss Te = yleton for an endorse- 
ment of her sentiments respecting her beloved violin, but that 
lady’s heart is hardened towards her. 

“A little bird has whispered to me that Mr. Gifford wishes 
your choice had fallen on any other musical instrument than the 
violin, Ethel; how will he like your speaking of it as ‘your fiddle ?’” 

Ethel turns slowly to the piano, draws off her many buttoned 
gloves without the slightest sign of haste or annoyance, flutters 
her small, nervous hand, over the ke ys, and looks up into Lord 
Marcus’s face with a smile for which Fanny could kill he 

“Now!” Ethel says; and the pleased, enamoured young fellow 
sings “Twickenham Ferry,” to her sympathetic accompaniment 
in a way he has never sang it before—or since! 

They all listen to him, and to her- -spell-bound, till the last 
echo of the last whispering notes die out; then a chorus of thanks 
and admiration greet both the brilliant young performers. 

In listening to the thrilling strain, the Bishop has forgotten 
Collingham and his gout, but both are rapidly recalled to him 
when his daughter eresses over, and whis +t rs: 

“There is nothing in the song in itself, but the way ngs playing 
prompted him to sing it was simply shocking ! Spe ak to Ethel, 
papa, for her own sake; point out the impropriety of tha daring, 
defiant style; and don’t hint to her that I have asked you to do 
it, or the poor, vain, silly child may think l’m a of ah 

So, at the bidding of his exemplary child, the good Bishop pre- 
sently calls Ethel to his side, and unwillingly reproves her. 

“It’s a dreadful song for that boy to have sung in the palace, 
before me,” he says, as austerely as he can bring himself to speak 
to the pretty widow’s prettier daughter, “and r m sorry to find 
that you are so well acquainted with it as to be able to play it in 
a way that must have shocked everybody.’ 

“ What harm is there in the song? | ‘ll ask you about my y playing 
the accompaniment afterwards, ’Ethel asks, re spectfully; but there 
isa light in her brown velvet eyes, that shows she is re ady fo r battle. 

‘“ No actual harm, but it’s altoget her not quite the song for a 
lady or gentleman to sing in a dr: iwing-room before other ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen listen to it delightedly at concerts.” 

“In private society it is not we av that the full meaning should 
be put either into the words or air,” the Bishop says, dictatorially ; 
and then, satisfied that he has said enough to satisfy his daughter 
and his conscience for the present, he resumes his conversation 
with the Townleys, and leaves Ethel to reflect on his counsels. 

Humming the last two lines of the song which has been the 
cause of her disgrace, Ethel saunters away to her seat in the 
window again, and there, behind the curtain, is Lord Marcus. 

“1 didn’t see you come,” she says; and he knows there is no 
girlish subterfuge here ; she did not see him come. 
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“Tsn’t it the best place in the room?” the girl goes on, never 
lowering her voice a half-tone, but speaking out so that all in the 
room may hear if they be minded to listen. “The vie Is 
lovely, and we needn’t talk.” 

She plants herself on the low seat opposite to him, and he 
crosses to her side quickly. 

“It zs the best place in the room, for it’s the place you’re in; and 
I can’t look at the view, lovely as it, while I can look at you; and 
as for one not talking, I must say something to you. May I?” 

“You say ‘ you must,’” she says, looking at him with wonder 
in her eyes. 

“Well, I must. It is this: I shall never forget you, never: 
And you are engaged ?” 

og | am engaged to Mr. Gifford; I told you that myself, yester- 
day,” she says, looking at him hee kindly. 

“¢ And yesterday I heard, and didn’t care whether I beli 
or not; to-night I’ve heard it again. It was dinned into my ears 
all through dinner, and now I can’t bear to believe it. Do you 
know why?” 

“Because you like me yourself, I suppose,” the girl s aYS, 
proudly ; “that’s the only reason I can think of, and I’m sorry. 

“Oh! Ethel, it’s because I love you,” he says, bending nea 
to her—worshipping her with the pure worship of a young ead 
first Passionate love—* don’t be sorry for me, whichever way it 
goes; be glad, for if I ever can gain you it will be my life’s happi- 
ness, ‘and if I’m to lose you! Well! be glad I have loved you, 
won't you?” 

“You'll forget me and your fancy in a week,” Ethel says; and 
she tries to say it steadily, ‘and tries to believe that she means it. 

“Forget you!” He rises up, and stands before her straight, 
erect, beautiful in his youth and strength, and love for her. 

“Forget you! Is it because I’m younger than the man in 
whose love you are going to rely that you think mine will fade 
or is it because you despise me for having been so quickly won, 
that you think I shall be lightly lost ? ’ 

“No; it’s because I love the other one best that 1 say youll 
soon for. get me; because I hope you will.” 

« Best | Then you do feel something likmg or something for 
me ?” he pleads, eagerly ; but before Ethel can answer him Miss 

Templeton dances into the recess, and puts her hand within 
Ethel’s arm. 

“I hope the others—the Townleys especially—haven’t noticed 
this, Ethel,” she. whispers, and the grip on Ethel’s arm grows 
vicious as she says it. Then she adds aloud to Lord Marcus: 

“Mr. Townley has said good-night to us, and the carriage is at 
the door ; ma you go with them ?” 

“No. I shall walk home to-night,” he says, gloomily. 
“Walk! impossible! its five miles. Stay here, my father will 
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A STAR-DREAM 


THERE was a night when you and | 
Looked up from where we lay, 
children and, t 


W e lookec d toward the deep dark blue 
Beyond our window bars, 

And into all our dreaming drew 

1e spirit of the 


We did not see the world a 
We were already there! 
We did not find the way so steep 
To climb that starry 


And faint at first and fitfull 

and shrill and near, 

We heard the eternal harmony 
That only angels hear ; 


a hue of many 
We found for you to we ar, 

And many a shining diadem 
To bind about your hair 


ath us faint and fax 
The little cloudlets strewn, 

And I became a wandering star, 
And you became my moon. 


: have you found our starry skies ? 
e are you all the ye: urs ? 
Oh, moon of many memories ! 

Oh, star of many tears! 
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called music-mad ; to others, highly gifted in many respects, music 
is a wearisome nuisance; they cannot distinguish the College 
Hornpipe from God save the Queen. The late Dean Stanley is an 
example. Sweden’s sweet and sympathetic voices have earned 
considerable sums of money, and that in these latter days is one 
sure proof of excellence. Italians are born with melody as thei 
birthright. The Jews, from early history, have shone both as 
composers and executants. “ Jubal’s lyre ” migh t not have been 
much worth hearing, without its being Jubal’s fault ; but “ Miriam’s 
tuneful voice,” assuredly was some ‘thing to be sie to. Wicked 
Peter Pindar opens his ode to eight cats, belonging to Israel 
Mendez, a Jew, with “ Singers of Israel, O ye singers sweet !—” 


But the musical eminence of the Jewish race will bear being 
pelted with a little nonsense. 
Certain separate special talents or mental powers are often found 


to go together, and to be possessed in combination by t 
favoured individual. Thus, in addition to their alliterative affinity, 
there undoubtedly exists a sympathetic connection between M: a- 
thematics and Music. The first Herschell not only played on 
organs, but constructed them in the hours he was able to snatch 
from science. Cambridge senior wranglers, and men who took 


high honours, have delighted their friends as performers on thi 
harp, and sundry other not too easy instruments. The famous 
Professor Helmholtz has written a “ Physiologic: al Theory of Musie, 
founded on the Study of the Auditive Sensations,” inte rspersed 
and embellished with algebraic figures and formule, which is 
little read in England or else where , simply because of the depth 
of its research. "He who masters that treatise thoroughly deserves 
all sorts of prizes and honourable mentions. A mere glance at its 


contents is enough to sober the most adventurous student. 

Perhaps the men and women of the present day need not sigh 
deeply after either the music of the past or the music of tl 
future. One of the most attractive and convincing of living 
writers on astronomy is M. Hervé Faye, member of the Institute 
of France. He is also a musical amateur, quite capable of forming 
and expressing an opinion of his own. Last autumn he was sent 
by the French Government to Munich, to take part in a Geodesical 
Congress, whose objects are alien to our present subject. Now, 
much as Munich loves the Sciences, it loves the Arts even better 
still, and Music not the least amongst them. But at Munich 
M. Faye appreciated and applauded everything except Richard 
Wagner's music. 

At the Opera, the strangers were entertained with a gala _per- 
formance of the “ Master-singers. ” The day before, they had the 
* Flying Dutchman”; and the day after, “ L he ngrin.” No better 
opportunity could have been oftered for initiation in renovated 
musical art, as rendered by a marvellous orchestra, and excellent 
singers instructed by the renovator himself. M. Faye, book in 
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ears with so smooth and uninterrupted a current. Ata military 
review, the spectators behold the faultless march-past—where 
hundreds of men move like the parts of one single mac ro , put 
in action by one sole motive foree—without thinking of the long 
and tiresome drillings that have been expended on the ; raw re- 
cruits. And at the first performance of an opera, or of a complex 
symphony, few dream of the repeated trials which had to be made 
before the maestro, or the conductor, succeeded in blending its 
multitudinous component parts into one harmonious and satis- 
factory whole. 

With our eyes and ears occupied, and our attention absorbed by 
the dramatic representation of an opera, we are - o forget that 


a musical composer, as well as a writer, is an author, who has 
created from his own brain and imagination the work to — 
we are listening. An account of _ struggles, his training, his 
labours, and his inspiring impulses, bring this fact vividly to om 


remembrance. 

As to their different ways of applying themselves to productive 
work, each composer had his own individual mode of expressing 
dramatic sentiments in musical sounds—some after great prepara- 
tion, some after little or none. Gluck, to begin with, was not one 
of those restless natures who are tormented by an incessant desire 
for work. The cacoethes scribendi was not his failing. He w 
fond of retirement, where he could read, muse, and philosophise 
at ease. After the success of his “ Alceste” at Vienna, he led th 
quietest of lives, affably cen the most intelligent and ac- 
complished persons of the day. But away from home, engaged 
in his professional occupations, the case was smn le te ly difterent 
As soon as he took possession of his music-stand as leader of the 
orchestra, the courteous host was changed into a “fearful ns rant. 
The least fault committed by the performers, the misinterpretation 
of a musical phrase, the failure to give a delicate shade of expres- 
sion, put him into a state of fury. He made them begin over and 
over again, twenty or thirty times, until he was satisfied. Some- 
times the hard words and scoldings f fell so thick, that the musi- 
cians, Instead of striking up, struck work altogether, leaving the 
master to storm at their empty desks. When they complained 
to the Emperor Joseph II., offering to resign, the good natured 
monarch only said, ‘“ How can I help it ? He is not a bad fellow; 
but. the Bon Dieu has made him so, and neither you nor I can 
change him.” Consequently, when Gluck led the orchestra, the 
musicians received double pay. For him, a fortissimo was never 
vigorous nor loud enough; as for a pianissimo, he required an 
almost inaudible softness. The work and act of composition he 
treated as a serious matter. When the moment of inspiration 
arrived, he gave himself up to it body and soul, forgetting food 
and drink, and starting from his bed at “night to try a musical idea 


on the piano, and scoring it down before returning to rest. 
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Gluck is not alone in his arbitrary proceedings. All compose 
are tyrants more or less, only each has his own way of setting 
about it. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Berlioz, Verdi, have had 
quite as despotic a will as Gluck; andif, in the pursuit of an idea 
execution, they halted at the twenty-fifth rehearsal of a 


passag 





I 

instead of proceeding 1 the thirtieth, it was by no means for wan 
of goodwi ll to do it. Vey rbeer gcained his ends by the most 4 
poli ished politeness. His insinuating way of treating his artist im 
obtained prodigies of patient devotion. Rossini, imperturable, fu 
of fun, enlisted the ishers on his side. He took the bull 
the horns, addressing the delinquent, “ My dear fellow, th | 
sharp you make me sent of, is certainly not bad as far as 
goes, and I will tak te of it for future use; but I happs 
have written D nat nd t time, if you like, we will 
CO lt. 

Though infant pr les ften full-grown failures, o 
sionally they turn thi trary. Like our own Mac 
in literature, Mozart \ nst f{ precocity in music. Whé 
only four years old, | : ~ ering the house, found li 


W olfg: ing scribbling 


WI hat are you d there ¢ isked. 
‘Tl am writing gac rt ) harpsichord. The first 
will soon be fini ay 
‘* Let me ons at it,” the fath id, treating the matter as 
young monkey’s tri ‘ Show n our wonderful production.” 


‘Wait a moment. 1 pl . IL tell you it is n 
euidbait® 
7 Never mind, let Sef | es ime.” 


The paper was tak all blott and blurred; for the | 
his haste, had consta thrust peu to the very bottom of 1 
inkstand. When his 1 er managed to read the half-formed not 
on perceiving that it s no mere child’s play, but really was 
musical on ea e shed tears of ple asure and SUrpTris 
gooey life a bounds th simi inecdotes. 

1 Mozart as an a t and considered as a man, there was mu 
ae stood in need of indulgence and excuse. Like all ner 
natures, his mind required to be diverted and amused when 
more seriously empl l. Left alone by himself in the inter\ 
of work, he fell into fits of melancholy. He wanted company 


occupy his thoughts. 
The labours or a modern composer involve the expenditure 
physical force, which must be restored from time to time. Hi 


z 


organic machinery cannot go on without frequent revictualling. 
Great expenditure of vitality demands great supp lies. Mozart 

heartily, and drank quite as much as was reasonable. So hav 
other hard workers subjected to a similar mental strain—Alex- 
ander Dumas the Elder, to wit, and our own King Hudson, of 
quondam railway fame. At the age of twenty-six, the word 
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AND MUSIC. 
“moderation,” as applied to any of his pleasures, did not exist in 
Mozart’s vocabulary. After an imprudent marriage—fifty florins 
of debt being the whole of their fortune—with an excellent wife, 
Constance Weber, he was‘seldom at home, frequenting instead 
public balls and billiard rooms, and there spending money sadly 
wanted for household needs. Notwithstanding which, Constance, 
ever faithful and true, was his self-denying guardian angel to th 
last. 

Even at the hours not specially devoted to musical composition, 
Mozart’s mind was always in a ferment with melodic ideas which 
arose spontaneously, and which he encour: ized and nursed as fast 
as they came. ( onsequently, when he took bodily exercise, he 
pre ferred those forms of it which re quired no mental effort, and 
therefore allowed his imagination to disport itself unchecked all 
the while. When he rode on horseback, unless his steed was 


steady and quiet, he stood a good chance of being thrown. At 
Prague, while writing Don Giovanni, his oreat delight was a game 
of ninepins. In his friend Dusset’s garden, with a little table 


before him, glancing with one eye at the pli iyers while the other 
continued busy with his score, he rose to throw the ball when it 
came to his turn, and then sat down to his work again. But 
billiards, which he played well, was his favourite pastime. When 
he had no one to play with, he practiced alone. His pupil Hum- 
mel says that the lesson was sometimes cut short to see who 
could make a cannon. The billiard table was his resource when 
he wanted to elaborate the themes forced upon him by his exuber- 
ant fancy. It was in this way that he composed the delicious 
quintet of the Enchanted Flute. 

Whether he composed while dancing, we are not informed; but 
we know that he was extremely fond of displaying his skill in that 
accomplishment. His minuet was said to be admirably executed. 
He was proud of having been taught by Vestris—the self-styled 
“ Diou de la Danse ”—and thought more of his superiority as a 
dancer than of his musical ability. In this form of weakness he 
is not alone. Other eminent persons besides him have been more 
vain of some trifling and inferior skill than of the more solid merit 
which has earned their fame. Alexandre Dumas, gran was 
prouder of his cookery than of his novels and of his theatrical 
writings. The late Lord Lytton would have given hk to be 
considered a great poet rather than that he really was—a great 
novelist. Although ( Catalani’s eminence as a singer amounted to 
celebrity, she prided herself most on being “the beauty Catalani. 

Stars of the first magnitude, like Mozart, are not so numerous 
as to leave no room in our 2° for those who shine a little 
less brilliantly. The latter have frequently delighted without 
dazzling us quite as much as the grand musical lumin: ries. To 
them, there fore, a considerable amount of grateful admiration is 
due. And yet how often have we listened to airs from “ The 
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Chalet,” and danced to quadrilles extracted out of “ Faust, 
without bestowing a thought on the hard-worked brain to whos 
fertility we owe so many taking melodies! No one can say that 
Adolphe Adam’s sco are too numerous. Rather. it is a pit 
that he did not survl to write 1 nother dozen or two of operas. 
But he died toiling musical harness, too soon for us, his audi 
ence, although in a dance with his own expressed desire. 
“ Unfortunately, I hi: ot a single hobby,” he wrote. “Iam 1 
fond of the country, nor of card-playing, games of skill, nor of an 
other amusement. Musical labour is my only passion,and my 
only pleasure. If ft lay should ever come when the publi 
refused to listen to my works, I should die of ennut immediately.’ 
That day never came. The composer's hand rested from its tas 
without his having s | pain of a repulse from his wont 


admirers. 


Adolphe Adam w orn in Paris on the 24th of July, LSOS3. 





His mother, the da ter of ysiclan in considerable reput: 
brought her husband owry of « hundred thousand franes. Hi 
father, the founder of the French school of piano-playing, was fort 
five years of age at t! me of his marriage with that lady, who w 
his third wife. He w: e fashionable piano master during the Fin 
Empire, and lived in « and even affluent circumstances, receiving 
at his house the celebrities ofthe day. Adam, the Elder, was bon 
in 1758, at Mittern: ,a village, a few leagues from Strasbourg 
At the age of fifteen orate d to Paris. Skilful plano play 
were then rare, and e ciever d at once became the voor 
retaining his positi ring the whole of his long career. H: 
was the friend and protegé of Gluck, almost all of whose op 
he arranged, as they made their appearance, for the harpsich 
and the pianoforte. 

The parental avo ns in the midst of which little Adolph: 
was brought ‘up fro fancy implied, as their necessary cons 
quence, that the cl could not help inbibing musie with | 
earliest breath; but in other respects, and even in that, his edt 


eation was backward. At seven vears of age he could not 


He would not learn thing, not even music. His sole delight 
was to finger out. on the piano, which he had never been taught 
whatever bits of tun: me into his head. His mother, in desp 


of his ignorance, decided to send him to a school then in fashi 
where Hérold, the composer of the “ Pré aux Cleres.” had be 


edueated. Se Adolp had to puit the indulgences of home 
the discipline of an eation in common. 
But Adolphe’s father adored his young wife; and he allowed hi 


to spend the whole his income without saving anything for 


rainy day. When the invasion of France arrived, few pupils con- 
tinued their piano lessons. The professor found himself suddenly 
reduced to his salary at the Conservatoire, and the regular pay- 
ments which he received from one or two large ladies’ schools. 
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Although patronised by the Imperial Court, and music-master to 
Murat’s children, as well as to those of all the grand dignitaries of 
the Empire, he still was a royalist at heart. He knew too well the 
sufferings inflicted in support of Napoleon’s ambition. The 
families of his most intimate friends had been decimated by the 
Conscription. His wife hugged little Adolphe in her arms, weeping 
at the thought that her boy might one day be butchered, like so 
many others; and both, perhaps, regarde d the occupation of Paris 
by the Allies rather as a national deliverance than as a national 
misfortune. Nevertheless, their straitened means restricted the 
scope of Adolphe’s schooling, though his musical education went 
on all the same, including counterpoint and other technicalities. 

The most influential event in Adolphe Adam’s career was the 
appointment of Boieldieu as professor of composition al the 
Conservatoire, in spite of loud dissenting voices. Boieldieu’s 
works, now so thoroughly appreciated, were then held in very 
slight esteem. It may surprise many to be told that melodic 
music had, at that date, to make its w: iy with difficulty, nay to 
struggle hard for toleration. Rossini, in his ais days, was 
regarded as a dangerous heretic. Men laughed to scorn his long 
crescendos, and other innovations. A French composer, then, had 
need not only of conscientiousness but still more of courage, to 
put himself into hostility with his professional breth ren by 
rendering justice to Rossini’s genius. _ Boieldieu had the chivalry 
and the boldness to do so. As soon as a fresh work by Rossini 
appeared, the professor summoned his whole class together; one 
of the number sat down to the mgee and performed the new 
chef-V’euvre from beginning to end, whilst Boieldieu would call 
attention to its very slight faults ‘and its numerous beauties. 
“My children,” he then would say, “this is the best lesson I can 
possibly give you. You ought, above all, to study the composers 
who abound in mel lody : and no one ean reproach Rossini with 
being deficient in it.” Of his own works, “ La Dame Blanche” is, 
perhaps, the best known in England; winning general favour by its 
flowing and graceful tunefulness. 

It will seem still more extraordinary that the future author of 
“The Chalet ” should have ever disliked melody—that the man 
who was to compose “The Muleteer of Toledo” should have 
rushed out of a theatre where Rossini’s “ Barber of Seville” was 
being performed, unable to stand more than the first act, and 
furious with the stupid public for appl: — such trashy stuff as 
that! Nevertheless, Adolphe Adam only shared the pre sjudices of 
his fellow students at the Conservatoire. He had a sovereign 
contempt for melodic music, entertaining a special esteem for 
harsh transitions and cramp modulations. In fact, all he valued 
in music were the driest and most out-of-the-way combinations of 
notes. Boieldieu spent four whole years in reforming his taste ; 
and the pupil afterwards acknowledged, with gratitude, that to him 
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Before concluding we may be allowed to glance at the vocal 
interpreters of a composer’s conceptions. If their deserts are 
measured by their demands, they ought to take first rank in the 
musical world. Rossini, who knew the value of money, was in- 
dignant that, even in his day, a tenor or a baritone would receive 
in a year more than twice as much as Beethoven earned in his 
whole lifetime. He himself got only twenty pounds for his 
“Tancredi,” the sum many a lady will ask for singing a song or 
two. When, at Venice, “Semiramide” brought him two hundred 
pounds, theatrical uae a shouted that the pay was extravagant. A 


singing star would scorn that amount if offered for a week’s 
operatic work. 

There is said to be, somewhere in China, an opera troupe ; all 
whose singers are modest, obedient to their chief, void of jealousy 
towards each other, never given to alter or ornament the music 
written for them, and perfectly content with moderate salaries. If 


it were not so far a good many people would go to hear them. We 
shall never see their like in Europe, if we may believe M. J. B. 
Laglaize, a manager of wide experie nee in France, Spain, and 
Ite ily, who, in his “ Fantoches d’Opera,” has given us some piquant 

ene 4h from the life. No one singer would acknowledge his own 
sioneenii. but each singer would readily admit that the portraits of 
his comrades are striking likenesses. 

The tenor, to begin with, whether called Raoul, Arnold, Fernand, 
or Vasco, is something adorable, ravishing. He is not a man, but a 
treasure, in short,a tenor. No metaphor can do justice to his 
voice, which combines the sweetness of sugar with the clearness 
of crystal, the flexibility of steel with the sonority of brass. When 
he warbles “ Viens, gentille dame!” you almost die with delight. 
When he vociferates “ Suivez-moi !” you are electrified, and would 
follow him at once, were the side-scenes not closed by “ No ad- 
mittance.” Judge then if all the capitals of the world do not strain 
every effort to get that tenor; all first-rate theatres would fain mo- 
nopolise and keep him. Managers are at his feet; seductive offers 
come in from all quarters. The women are crazy after him, the 
husbands are jealous of him, the young damsels dream about him 
A gentle man of the turf gives his name to a racehorse, a tobacco- 
nist invents cigars and c ls them Tenorados. He is Pe 7 d, 
modelled, terra-cotta-busted. It is clear that so superlative a 
personage will never admit that he is made of the same et as 
you and I. Librettists contrive for him the most interesting 
situations, and finish him off by the most tragical deaths. He is 
shot in The Huguenots, roasted in The Prophéte, poisoned in ‘tans retia 
Borgia. The tenor wee not yet been hung on the stage, but that 
is sure to come in time. W hy shouldn’t the gallows fioure at the 
opera? Is it not a stringed instrument ? 

And then the public never departs without making sure that its 
dear tenor still lives. Two minutes after he has bre: ithed his last a 





















































MUSICIANS AND MUSIC. 
thousand voices recall him to life and the footlights. His speed 
forgetfulness of mortal anguish, and his acceptance of the incens 
offered by his worshippers, are an edifying sight to see. 

But this star has one cloud in his azure sky. That cloud 
education ; videlicet, the want of it. The tenor is generally 
cooper, a baker, a cabman, or a tanner, who has been caught 
singing over his tubs, his hot rolls, or his hides. Why is the teno: 
so rarely a law student, an architect, or an apothecary’s assistant | 
The problem is one for physiologists to solve. The only thing 
quite certain is that the tenor is never a prodigy of learning. 

Grammar especially perplexes him ; orthography drives him t 


despair. He therefore adopts a phonetic system of his om 
invention. ‘“ Let him take lessons, then,” you say. Very good; 
but taking lessons spelling is a confession that he cannot 
spell. His prestige would suffer. What would the idoiatron 
crowd think of the idol on learning that, in a letter to | 
mother, he had written, “ hevery mornin i heat a raw hegg fi 
the sake of my elth ?” And his fellow-singers in the green-room 
Wouldn’t they mal fun of him? Consequently, the ten 
abstains from writing ; or, if absolutely obliged to write, he take 
refuge in a prudent laconism. 

One sweet-voiced gentleman, compelled to answer a manag 
who had proposed, | letter, a reduction of his salary, the ught 


] : ] 


sending his card with the simple phrase, “I maintain my p 
tentions.” But the last syllable of the last word sorely puzzl 
him. Not liking the look of it with a t, he tried it with a doub 
ss, and finally decided on a ¢, “ pretencions.” 

His geographical knowledge is equally at fault. He is offer 

SeOS } 5 i ‘ 

an advantageous engagement at New Orleans, and witho 
reflection signs at once. 

‘ You are going to see a lovely country,” says the manager. 

going Xu 

“No doubt, I have often heard speak of the Maid of N 
Orleans, and I am particularly fond of New Orleans’ plums.” 

“ Ah!” says the manager, opening wide his eyes. “We st: 
in three weeks’ time. Send your luggage at once to Liverpool.’ 

* Liverpool ? I don’t know him. Where is his office ?” 

‘“‘ Liverpool is the seaport where we take ship.” 

“No ship for me, if you please ; you can go by sea if you pref 
7 . . . es = 
it; I shall-take the express train instead.” 

It was the same individual who fancied that horticulture w 
the art of cultivating orties (nettles), and who thought to gi 





dignity to Robert the Devil, who was a chevalier, by wearing t] 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Another drawback to the tenor’s happiness is, hat he himself 
is the slave of his organ. That voice, which is the source of a 
his success, has to be guarded and nursed with jealous car 
Sobriety, even austerity, have to be strictly observed. Syrups, 
gruels, lozenges, liquorice, potions, and flannel neck-ties are his 
VOL. VI. M 
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fate. Besides which are to be reckoned his professional labours, 
mental and physical. Thus, between 1839 and ’70. Mario. the 
famous tenor, learnt by heart, studied, rehearsed, dressed and 


performed more than one hundred orand operas by Meyerbeer, 


= 


Mozart, Rossini, Verdi, and a host of composers too numerous to 
mention, to say nothing of minor pieces, concerts and the like. 
Was that the life of a sybarite ? 

And his final destiny is to be forgotten. The painter leaves his 


picture behind him, the sculptor his statue, the author his book, 


the composer his score. What permanent record of the teno1 
remains, not merely after his death, but after his operatic life has 
ended? History speaks of Sophocles, Phidias, Appeles; but what 
historian, two thousand years hence, will rescue Rubini from 
oblivion? How many of our younger readers ha ever even 
heard of Rubini? Unhappy vocalist, in the midst of thy triumphs 
“Memento, tenore, quia pulvis est! Remember, O tenon, thou art 


but dust!” 
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HOW SCOTCH WHISKY IS MADE. 





“Poor stuff, sir,” exclaimed Doctor Johnson, when he saw 
Edmund Burke filling his glass with claret; “claret is the liquor 
for boy 8, port for men, but he who aspires to be a hero must drink 
brandy.” iy This was before the Fleet Street Philosopher made his 
famous “border raid” with James Boswell, Esq.—otherwise, he 
might have classed whisky as the nectar of the gods. Anyhow, 
when at Inverary, he called fora gill of whisky. ‘Come,” said he 
“let me know what it is that makes a Scotchman happy.” That 
night in the little Argyleshire capital the great Samuel seems to 
have relaxed. He became more amiable than at any other period 
of his acrimonious tour in Scotland. Hetoasted the Se ees ladies, 
and magnanimously “owned that he got as good a room and bed 
as at an English inn,” although, by the w: iy, it was the self-same 
inn of which Robert Burns thus delivers himself : 
‘‘ Who’er he be that sojourns here, 
I pity much his case, 
Unless he’s come to wait upon 
The lord their god, his Grace. 
There ’s nothing here but Hieland pride, 
Hieland cauld and hunger: 
If Providence has sent me here, 
'T was surely in his anger.” 

It was surely, then, a great achievement to make Ursa Major 
urbane in Scotland ; and, if Scotch whisky accomplished that 
purpose, it says much for the genial character of the » potation. 
“ You canna tak’ too much whusky in this climate,” says an old 
Highlander in a recent story by Mr. Robert Buchanan ; “and it’ 
for lack o’ whusky that the population is eaten up wi’ ague, rheuma- 
tism, scurvy, and every disease that grows in a wet air and a damp 
soil. Gie a poor mana glass o’ whusky, and you gie him meat, 
drink, claise, and pheesic.” Without subscribing to every item of 
this enthusiastic testimony, it must be conceded that Seotch wh isky 
has many claims for the respect and regard of the Sassenach. It 
nerved the heroes of Sir Walter Scott’s romances ; it inspired the 
wit and humour of Cristopher North’s Noctes Ambrosiane ; and 
who does not catch the solacing flavour of the King of Borva’s 
toddy in Mr. William Black’s “ Princess of Thule?” Burns is, 
perhaps, the Laureate of Whisky—the Bard of Barley. To the 
fact that “ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut” we owe a drinking song, 
such as the whole literature of Germany, famous for its convivial 
choruses, cannot approach. We, verily, taste the “usquebae” in 
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amount of research can disperse. To decide the date of its 
establishment belongs to the archeology of alcohol. Certes, the 
Oban Distillery be longed to the Macleans of Lochbuy, Mull, who, 
at the time of Noahs flood repudiated the Ark with arrogant 


independence of spirit, and saved themselves by “a boat of their 
own.” Prince Charlie was fired with fresh courage by a mutchkin 


of Oban whisky, when he was shivering in his sea-cave con- 
cealment at Skye. Cumberland quafted the strong water in 
triumph after Culloden; and it is whispered that Oban whisky has 
something to do with Professor Blackie’s Muse. The claim of the 
()ban Distillery to produc e the finest Scotch whisky goes 
uncontested. With no desire to advertise the merits of the Oban 
still—for it is beyond the reach of such recommendation, the 
pve for it being so much greater than the supply—we may 

‘ite the te stimony of the Pi blic An: lyst for the City ot Giasgow, 
mare says of the Oban produce: * | have made a careful chemieal 
analysis of the sample drawn, and have found that it i il 
free from every trace of mo Soa or artificial admixture, but 
that it is an excellent and wholesome spirit of very superior 
quality ; indeed, it is the finest I have ever examined.” Over a 
fourteen-gallon cask of Oban whisky (‘the quality of the malt 


was undeniable”) it will be remembered that Professor Aytoun’s 
briliant “ Glenmutchkin Railway” was produced—that “ reckless 
impracticable project ” 1s now, by the way, a favt accompli, and 
the iron-horse snorts along at forty miles an hour above tl 
solitude of Loch Awe, and over the granitic shoulders of Ben 
Cruachan. 

From the Macleans, of Mull, the Oban Distillery has passed 
into the hands of Mr. William Gillies, a gentleman widely re- 
spected in the North, and a trader to whom the words :—* An 
entirely Honest Merchant”—with which John Ruskin has 
deseribed his father, on that father’s tombstone in _ Croydon 
churchyard—would appropriately apply. The Distillery stands 
about two hundred yards from where the Jona em aiiles her 
passengers at Oban. The frontage is not imposing. Indeed, the 
Distillery itself is not large, and might serve to recall Lord 
Hervey’s famous phrase, applied to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Italian villa: ‘* It is too small to live in, and too large to hang to 
one’s watchchain.” The place is quaint and old- fashioned. 
so scrupulously clean that the title “manufactory,” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, scarcely applies to the premises. It 
might enter into competition on the seore of cleanliness with 
the clean village of Brock. There is fragrance from the peat 
which is stacked in the courtyard, and the spring water 
comes down into the Distillery direct from the mountains, 
bringing with it a message of health from heather-bells and 
wild thyme. These picturesque associations play an important 
part in the production of pure Highland whisky. Good whisky 
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square. Crushed between metal rollers into meal, it falls into 
bags, and is hoisted to the malt loft to fall by gravitation to the 
mash tun, a circular tub, Megatherian in size, and recalling the 
traditional tun of Heidelberg. The process continues parallel to 
that of beer brewing. The pulverised malt is steeped in boiling 
water, and stirred up by steam driven paddles, until it resembles 
nothing so much as the rollicking “ skilly,” administered in con- 
junction with the festive oakum, and the merry tread-mill at Her 
Majesty’s hydropathic establishments. The dust of the meal 
fills the air—a very sirocco of malt that sets you sneezing, while 
the steam from the boiling water suggests a big w: ishing-day. 

The decoction thus produced by the extraction of the saccharine 
element of the malt is called wort, or wash, which falls into a 
vessel called an underback, from which it is pumped to coolers 
above to bring it down to a given temperature ; it then falls by 
gravitation into wash-backs (fermenting tuns) where brewers’ 
barm is added, and allowed to ferment; when fully fermented, it 
is again pumped into a large vessel called a wash-charger. The 
wort or wash is now conveyed by pipes by its own gravitation 
into the wash-still—a huge copper kettle, holding a trifling 
thousand gallons or so. A fire underneath the cauldron boils 
the wort into steam. This gigantic kettle is of the type of the 
old-fashioned pot-still, in which illicit whisky has been made in 
many a Highland clachan. Science can suggest nothing better 
for the process, and the ancient pot-still holds its own un- 
rivalled. We mount the steps high above the still in which the 
wort is passing upward in evaporation, to be condensed into spirit 
in a series of refrigerator-pipes, la ge at the outset and gradi ally 
tapering down, and called, from their sh: ape, “the worm.” In some 
distilleries the worm takes a spiral form; but the old horizontal 
system has not been abandoned here. The “worm” is submerged in 
a continuous cistern of cold water, which, by its coolness, con- 
denses the spiritous vapour within. This first condensation is the 
birth of whisky.. Very young and inchoate, indeed, at present. 
But up here on this platform, with the pot-still boiling furiously 
below, and the impalpable spirit condensing above and around, we 
are in a subtle atmosphere of alcohol, which soon produces a 
dizziness that might be the result of “ potations pottle deep.” We 
might have been partaking of opium with De Quincey. Mr. 
M‘Alcohol’s lungs, as well as those of the workmen, mostly “ braw” 
men from Mull, Skye, and the Western Isles, can drink in with 
impunity this indefinable liquor which floats unperceptibly in the 
air; but we stumble down the stairs in a sort of happy coma, to be 
instantly restored by contact with the sweet, strong, salt air blowi ing 
in at the distillery doors direct from the Atlantic. 

Mr. M‘Alcohol continues his description of the process of 
distilling. We have followed the wort into the still, seen it 
reduced by heat into vapour and passed through the contracted 
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neck of the still into the worm, and thus condensed into whisk 
The earlier stages of the life cf whisky is one of purgatory. It 
cleansed of its impuritiés by fire. Passed into the receiver, it 
returned to a'smaller still called the feint or spirit still, and reduc: 
again into vapour until it becomes entirely pure spirit. The numl 
of times it is subjected to this ordeal depends entirely on the sk 
and science of the brewer, and belongs to the Eleusinian mysteries | 
the master of the craft. Haperientia docet. When the spirit 
considered sufficiently pure, it is conveyed into the spirit vat. 

is now much beyond its statutory strength, and it is here reduc 





to a proper standa by the addition of water. The whisk 
how made, All tha remains to complete the process of man 
facture is to run 1 roduct in the utensil in the spirit st 
from which it is put into casks and taken into the bonded stor 
Mr. M’Alcohol remarks, par parenthése, that whisky is not alloy 
to go into bond ich is like colng into “ pledge,” or 
Chancery ata strength exceed ng eleven per cent. above pre 
During a detention of, say four years, it will go down ta pr 
crowing soft and low in tone during the interregnum. BP 
whisky reduced by water, instead of time, is a much inf 
article. There is, ver, no commoner mistake than to sup) 
that whisky impro) fter keeping above three or four years. 
is more likely to deteriorate by losing much of its flavour. 
There are two bonded stores at the distillery. A study thes 
puncheons and hogsheads and quarter casks—thousands of gall 
Whisky enough to make the Apostle of the Pump moralisingly s 
culate in pathetic conjecture as to how many “drunks and i 
pables,” how many litting headaches, how many beaten w 
and wretched homes this potentiality of puncheons, this arsena 
aleohol, contains w it goes out into the world. Of course, t 
said intemperate t« taller—being narrow-minded—does not 
at the other side the question. He fails to conjure up 


refreshing power of this imprisoned spirit—when it is liberate 
to the London sportsman in a Seotch mist on a grouse moor, | 
gaiety it infuses it intellectual converse, its medical valu 
sick chambers, its destiny in cementing friendships, its worth : 
stimulant to reasonable people who use, and not abuse, its privileg 
The worth of whisky as a peace-maker cannot be better expres: 


than in Burns’ vers 


\\ ne! rs anger ata plea, 

And just as wud as wud can be, 

H W easy Can the barley-bree 
Cement the quarrel ! 

It ’s aye the cheapest lawyer's fee 


To taste the barrel.” 


If Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and his fervent followers, would accompli 
a substantial reform in the drinking habits of the United Kingdon 
let them turn their zeal to the villanous compounds whi 
audaciously counterfeit Scotch whisky. Such spirits as are issu 
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from this ancient Oban Distillery conduce to “ good spin its.” The 
influence of honest Scotch whisky tends to joviality and generosity, 
instead of violence and murder ; to good temper a nd amity, instead 
of discord and blows. Bacchus by the ancients was re garde “las the 
gor = of harmony and reconciliation. There are many poisonous 
wetenders to Scotch whisky; and it is when fusel-oil masquerades 
as i. spirit that the waa comes. The licensed victualler who 
dispenses such abominable stuff ought to ti 

criminal classes. It is liquid lunacy, fluid ferocity, distilled damna- 
tion, akin to that compound which Cassio drank in Cyprus, of which 


‘Every cup is unbless’d, and th 
Much of the drunkenness which disgraces our civilisation is 
due to *“ doctored” drink. Alfred Tennyson was incensed this 
relon of adulteration when he wrote those Mi passlo ied lines in his 
por ty) Maud: 
And 1e ¥ O rac] SS Tlushe ip ~ 
i | ny l U's » | \ 
(nd enalk L al id plaster al 
And the spirit of murder works 
The quantity ol = vitriol madness ’ whieh unprinciple | dealers 
push into the market, and which is sold cheaply 
o—lVT\ mo . oF _— , . ——— -<) TY } | } ; 
unscrupulous proprilecors of Parish dram-shops LO e disposed ol 
1 . } } 
dearly enough to deluded customers, is at once great and glaring 


l wonder the Te IMmperance Party do not us their earnestness 
in the cause of reforming the drink, so that when the poor man 
wants whisky he gets it, and not turpentine and fusel-oil and 
amylic atrocities; or when the doctor orders the sick woman port- 
wine she is not imposed upon by a fraudulent decoction of log- 
wood. Our ancestors, wiser in their generation, appointed “ ale- 
tasters,” who did their duty without fear or favour. Why cannot 
“ spirit-tasters ” be introduced in our day? Or, why cannot whisky 
come within the limits of the Food Adulteration Act? The 
quantity of bad whisky made in Great Britain is amazing. To 
use the word * whisky” is an outr: ue ol F the term. ** Patent 3] 
is the Excise description { for this Huid, which is made by a special 
apparatus, known as the Coffey Patent Still, from maize, rice, 
damaged barley, &ce. Malting would be too costly, so this material 
is converted into starch and saccharine by a process of vitriol. It is 
then passed through the Coffey Still by only one process, and boiled 
by steam instead of fire. The Patent spirit is ostensibly sold for 
ble nding purposes, and for cheapening finer spirit. Some of these 
cheap whiskies are as. combustible as that Bourbon spirit of which a 
man once partook, and found so inflammable that—blowing his nose 
directly afterwards—he found his pocket-handkerchief in flames. 
Such whis sky, they say in the States, kills dead at ten paces, and 
no human being drinking it ever lives to pay his debts. It is a 
delicate matter to speak of Irish whiskies, since any depreciation 
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FRENCH POLICE REVELATIONS. 





Ir the whole truth were told, and nothing but the truth, of any 
one man or any body of men—with all their failings and foibles, 
their shortcomings and sins—would they continue to occupy the 
same respectable place in the world’s esteem as they did before 
the disclosures were made? If the answer given be negative, 
what is it which impels so many French }« olice celebrities—we 
will not say notorieties—such as Vidocq, Canler, Griscelli, and 
lastly, Claude, to confide their “ Mémoires” to an astonished 
public? Such books sell well; there is money in them. But 
that is scarcely a sufficient motive. If the writers are anxious 
to clear themselves of the unfavourable opinion which ordinary 
people are apt to ente rtain, without ope niy exp ressing it, respect- 
ing many of their acts, they should reme mber their own maxim 
that “qui s’excuse, s’accuse.” Possibly, they may be driven to 
write their books by mysterious influences, akin to that which 
compelled the Ancient Mariner to tell his tale, or which, Monsieur 
Claude informs us, invariably induce the murderer to revisit the 
spot where his crime was committed, and where he is sure to 
be caught by those who will lie in wait for him. In any case, 
certain it is that these books contain much that had better have 
been left untold, and which good society, after reading it, is sure 
to condemn with be coming se verity. 

And a police, one would suppose, is the last set of people in 
the world from whom to expect confessions and confidences. 
For if all is considered fair in love and war, everything is per- 
mitted to statecraft and policemanship. For them, above all 
other persons, the end is allowed to sanctify the means. With 
the object of insuring the public good, they do, unchallenged, 
many questionable things, which would hardly be considered 
creditable to private individuals. But then, as a rule, nobody 
is in any hurry to tell of those things—unless out of spite, or 
strongly tempted by interest. What motive has called forth 
Monsieur Claude’s book, is at first sight not very evident, except 
it be to smear the Second Empire with indelil le blacking, and 
to show up himself as the most conscientious of policemen, 
absorbed in his profession and careless of all else. 

His fancy for self-laudation may be excused; but many of his 
readers will think that, having eaten the bread of the Second 
Empire, and accepted advancement from it as op portunity offered, 
he might as well have held his blacking brush in check. Of 
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rised cercles or clubs assumed considerably greater importance 
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Private hells became too numerous to be counted, and the profits 
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which previously went to the State were transferred to the keepers 
of clandestine “tripots.” Ordinarily, the tolerated clubs are 
managed by a military-looking person, whom the players ironi- 
cally ‘style t the commandant, or the colonel. Private hells are 
kept by women past their prime, also ironically adorned with the 
title of baronne, or marquise. The club colonels, who start th 
game, get for their night’s share of the establishment’s revenu 
some four or five thousand frances. The marquise of tripots, calling 


themselves tables d’hote, contents herself with candlestick per- 
quisites. 

After dinner, the dining-room is speedily metamorphosed into a 
eard-room. Between eleven and twelve. as soon as the guests 
who do not play are gone, the curtains are closed, the white table- 
cloth removed, discovering the regulation green cloth, which is 
then surrounded by professional Greeks, minors, and dilapidated 
spendthrift men about town, who are soon engaged “un jeu 
d’enfer.” An experienced baronne, or marquise, who knows what 


she is about, will realise from under the candlesticks, four or five 
hundred franes an evening. From midnight t ie 
morning is the time usually selected by the police to enter 
surprise the Greeks at full swing, and seize the stakes. 

In such company, even = practised hands, 1 chance of 
winning is extremely small; it is still less for novices. A sample 


of the proceedings i is inst: mee yy a certain Greek who was caught 
one night in a private establishment k ‘pt by a lady w! lled 


herself a German baroness, but who really had been cook to an 
aged baron, from whom she got a legacy sufficient to set her up 
in life. She then received her old master’s titled friends. enter- 


taining them after dinner with games of cards ut one of her 
guests having complained of a swindle, she was sent to the Saint- 


Lazare House of Detention to meditate for a while on the un- 
pleasantnesses to which her new profession was liable. 
The trick by which she helped the Greeks, her friends, to pluck 
her wealthy visitors, was this: No games were allowed in her 
house, except those played by two persons only. After having 
well plied the intended victim with excellent wine during a capita 
dinner, the baroness conducted him to her own boudoir. As soon 
as he was comfortably settled in an easy chair, the baroness 
pressed a small knob, which was concealed behind the chair. TI 
Greek, seated opposite, dealt the cards; the other payer, by 
stooping forward to take them, exposed a small mirror fixed in tl 
back of the chair, and previously hidden by the velvet ciacaiae 
which informed -the Greek what cards were in his adversary’s 
hand. To win was thus an easy matter. But one evening, a 


guest, more sober than his predecessors in the seat of honour, 


if 


Le 


discovered this pretty little piece of nachine ry, which, by the 
interference of the police, enforced on the ex- -cook and her con- 
federate a temporary retirement from this wicked world. 
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The abolition of blic gambling, by a vote of the Chaml 
1837, attracted to Paris a number of self-styled widows of colo 
or commandants killed in the wars of the First Empire, w! 
into their confidence someone of their late husbands’ forme) 
rades, to assist t] ¢ nm Kee] a private house for play 
ficured in the est: shment boarder, and also ealled 
colonel] or comma! nt. Hi Che umpire in all Cases O!] 
or doubt. He wa pl: ‘° friend and counsellor. W1] 


played himself, \ appened, he always w 


recompensed the ting his campaigns and 
tor the hundredth e. | Ing of Moscow. But 
golden age of pi r, the widow’s board 


alwavs content wit 111 :. metimes, at the clos 


splendid night’s \ ared with the contents « 
bank, and was n¢ een or | | of afterwards. The widow 
no complaint, for { | x attention from the poli | 
as a commandant ) ble to manage mone’ 

she resigned herss | took a new one, to 

faction of all her « ne CO] 

At that epoch, Ay e possesse dace uple ot 
unrivalled in the : | ting out and tracking 
turersand Greeks. | he “squirrel,” from his a; 
the other, the “ ver his ve al accomplishi ent 


former knew evel re f nder the strance 


guises of dress ; ) held familar convers 
course of a sing t all the high-priests of « 


piquet, roulette, ai , re & | “ saunter la ea 

admirable rapidit: | | aces and kings to hims« 

discretion. It was tay] sure to be cleaned out by 
player. 

The other, the he fe" njoyed a wider field of 
The directors of ¢ ted « s knew that an unfavoil 
report from him mi close tl establishment. Consequ 
he was the terror ¢ -styled colonels and ecommandants. 


SOOT, aS he appea i Wit IS ot the bank were S§S] 


pe 
smuggled out of t! y. \ of all was he feared in pri\ 
hells, where he fel! a bombshell, after tracking a | rotes: 
Greek and nailing him « | ot, while epithets—* swind 
= thief!” proceed nie ne knew whence, like the cry O 
accusing conscience, augmented the general stupefaction 
thereby enabled th S] ors to effect a seizure of both 
and gamblers. 

At the time of Mexican Expedition, the “ventriloqi 
directed his superio ttention toa house recently opened, in 1 
Rue du Helder, by a Spanish beauty who was just a littl 
the first blush of youth. It was subsequently closed, in cons 
quence of a tragic event in which the “ventriloquist” played : 
important part. The affair did not come before the tribun: 
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because of the lady’s princely protectors, some of whom stood in 
close vicinity to the steps of the imperi: 11 throne. 

She did things in grand style. Her guests supped and gamed in 
a way unknown even under the Re gency. Louis d’ors changed 
owners by handfuls. A hundred thousand francs rolled across the 
green cloth with a rapidity that took your breath away. Champagne 
and flirting were merely the accessories and superfluities of the 
night’s entertainment. Her saloons were only the antechambers 
to the one room consecrated to baccarat. Catastrophes occurred 
there almost daily. But whenever the scandal threatened to 
make too much noise, or the victim belonged to the upper ten 
thousand, some deus ex machina in the shape of a cash-box, was 
sure to interfere and make good the deficit. Not a few leading 
politicians, entirely shelled out by the fair Spaniard’s croupiers, 
had been glad to accept some advantageous position in the pro- 
vinces, far away from Paris, where they might heal the wounds 
inflicted by adverse luck. Besides being a gambling house, the 
place was also a centre of intrigues, whence resulted many a 
diplomatic decision inspired by the want of money in influential 
quarters. Moreover, it was a rendezvous of those spies who best 
deserved the liberalities of the imperial privy purse. 

The “ ventriloquist” frequented the house in the Rue du Helder, 
mainly to keep an eye on a certain Marquis d’Albano, designated 
“homme aux saphirs,” because he wore them in abundance, an 
Italian or Spanish nobleman who, they said, had re-made his 
shattered fortune in Mexico, in the gold mines, or somewhere. 
The marquis played high in the Helder house. When he had no 
more banknotes to put on the table, he staked handfuls of jewels, 
with which his pockets were always filled, against a run of ill luck. 
One would say that those jewels, spread out on the table, served 
him as guardian fetiches. It was rare that his good luck did not 
return as soon as all his gold coin was exhausted. 

Now the “ ventriloquist ” had mentioned in his reports that all the 
noble marquis’s gems were false; so that the occasion of his 
offering them as stakes was exactly the moment when his feats of 
legerdemain had to be put in practice. On no account could he 
allow his false stones to pass into a stranger’s hands—which would 
at once have exposed him to the charge of swindling—for he was, 
in fact, a Greek of the most dangerous species, who, expelled from 
foreign gambling houses, had come to France to play his last 
trump card. 

He was accompanied by a little mean-looking, crafty-eyed old 
man, who gave himself out as the counseller, but who, like the 
pretended noble was a finished sharper. The man of sapphires, in 
accordance with the custom of all professional Greeks, won by 
means of bevelled cards. But the counsellor had a more original 
trick for turning the chances in his confederate’s favour. A 
tortoise-shell box which never left him, was ceaselessly polished and 
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re-polished until it became a perfect mirror. Under pretenc: 
offering bon-bons to persons near him, the lid of his box refle 
the cards held in the hand of his associate’s adversary. 

One night, while reckless gambling was going on, the “ ven 
loquist ” slipped »the room. The Marquis d’Albano, d: 
visaged, extremely gant, and in the prime of life, was seat 
a card-table opposite toa quiet young man who had just won 
the marquis’s m ; (he loser, as was his habit on 
occasions, spread « on the table a number of large 
emeralds and sapphires and asked to have his revenge, whic! 
cranted. From t! instant, luck turned in the sharper’s fav 
in twenty minutes iad plundered the young man of some 
thousand franes, w 1 he heaped up before him amongst | 
tended precious st 

The young man turn di nded a revenge, with all 
lost, namely forty- isand frances, as the stake. A portion 
lady’s guests crowded round to watch the players. The “ven 
quist” pressed into the front rank, in order not to lose a movem 
of the marquis’s hands, and he distinctly saw him exchange on 
the eards he held 1 nother card which he drew out of his sle 
The marquis was about to play king when the “ ventriloq 
sent forth from his interior the words, “ Marquis, you are a thi 

This unexpected isation, interrupting the profound sil 
caused by the imp nee of the game, came down upon them | 
thunderbolt. Th ing man rose from the table, indignant, ang 
The marquis, ignorant whence the sound proceeded, and as 1 
surprised as his ad , lost countenance. He rose abr 
leaving two kings of hearts upon the table. Evidently one 
players was a cheat 

A shout of indie? n escaypr from the company, the ** vent 
quist ” who had provoked this salutary diversion in the young m 
interest, prepared to lay hands upon the marquis, but he reckon 
without the mistre e hous and the counsellor. This latt 
personage, who had so much reason as the lady to prevent 
confederate’s getting into trouble, profited by the confusion car 
by a denunciation ich seemed to come from anothe: 


The young man had rushed at the Greek, also treating him 
swindler and a thief. During altercation, the counsellor 
advantage of the moment when the chairs were being push 
about in the struggle. With the Spanish woman’s help he 
tracted the duplicate cards from his accomplice’s sleeve and th 
them into the othe layer’s por l. 

The “ ventriloquist” failed to observe this manceuvre. When thi 
marquis, saved by the counsellor, insisted that both he and hi 
adversary should be searched, in order to see which of the tv 
was the swindler, it was the young man and the “ventriloquist” w] 
found themselves “done.” After searching the marquis an 
finding nothing wrong, they searched his dupe, in whose pock 
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were found the duplicate cards, which in reality belonged to the 
Greek. 


A gener al oute ry was the consequence The young man seeme ‘d 
suffering from a horrible nightmare. re the money his had staked 
was not “hie own, but had been taken from a wen in which he was 


clerk, we" condemnation, he knew, was already certain. Unde 
the weight of so terrible an accusation, he did not hesitate to con- 
demn himse lf. Leaving the room, in the ante-chamber he seized 
his cane, a sword-stick, left there, and plunged the blade into his 
breast. Then, dragging himself back, - bleeding, into the room, 
while the marquis was pocketing nis | di shonest winnings, the un- 
happy victim asked of the affrighted guests, ‘ Does a sharper, like 
that villain, die in this way ?” 

He fell, and expired a few moments afterwards. The “ ventrilo- 
quist ” swore to avenge his death; which he subsequently did, with 


considerable difficulty. The sequel of the story is too long to 
give here. The lady and her gambling-house felt the effects of 
this tragedy. Her customers, although they obeyed an order 


from the Tuileries to hush up the terrible adventure, nevertheless 
deserted the Rue du Helder, in order not to breathe an atmos- 
phere tainted with blood. Monsieur Claude was greatly annoyed 
at having his hands tied, and not being allowed to bring this un- 
principled woman to justice. She was condemned, nevertheless, 
by the public voice, although, by means of sovereign protection, 
she escaped the rigours of the law. 

At a later pe riod, through the “squirrel’s” energetic measures, 
both the male sharpers were arrested. The marquis, whose real 
name was Jacques Rouniol, died in a madhouse. He began life 
as a smuggler, and in a night affray shot (but did not quite kill) 
his own father, an honest douanier or customs-officer on the 
Spanish frontier. The rest of his existence was spent in nnd 
sharping, with fluctuating success, both in the Old World and the 
New. 

Thieves, it seems, resemble gamblers, not only in their chequered 

vareer, but also in the fancies and superstitions which influence 
their professional proceedings. A volume might be filled by the 
enumeration of their manias and singularities. The famous 
forger, Gatebourse, never put a higher number than 1,000 on his 
admirably-executed bank notes. The numbers 500 and 2000, he 
felt a presentiment, would bring him to grief. ‘ And, in fact, 
he remarked to Monsieur Claude, “it was the fiacre, No. 2525, 
which conveyed me to the Juge d’Instruction.” 

Many an assassin or housebreaker will refrain from committing 
a crime ona Friday. What a pity all the days of the week are 
not Fridays! One fellow, whose speciality was robbing churches, 
never commenced operations without first kneeling before the 
altar and praying that his venture might go off smoothly. Each 
practitioner has his own proper line of business, from which he 
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companion is not there. She inspects his ingots, they are lumps 
of gilt lead; his louis d’or is a counterfeit coin. The truth 
flashes across her mind; but the truth will not bring back her 
lost ring, her brooch, her watch, or her temper. 

In less than one week five women were taught how dear it costs 
to show a handsome young Californian his way in Paris. By-and- 
bye, they recognized their charming charrieur “pinched” at the 
tribunal, and saw him start by quite a different road to that which 
they had indicated. The laughers were on the Californian’s side ; 
but all the ladies made a vow that they would never, no never, be 
so taken in again. 


©. DELAMERE. 
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THE WHITE ALPINE ROSE. 


PRIMA DONNA’S STORY. 


ONE summer [| had been starring all over Germany, till I could 
sing no more, but felt | must rest or die. I chose to rest. I rai 
away to the Engadine and there arranged a month’s holiday enter- 
tainment. The scene was a chalet, Pontresina; the company 
included, besides myself—Gabrielle Dor—my sister Nina, a prince 
from Russia, a baron from Austria, a millionaire from England, a 
savant from Berlin, a noble dilettante from Italy—all personages 
of such distinction that we frowned at the tourists in our path as 
though they were poachers or pickpockets. 1 threw myself ener- 
getically into my new and successful v6le of Sennermn. We rose 
at six, drank new milk, walked miles, rode mules, saw the cheese 
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made, and did a number of things of which the grand charm was, 
that we had never done them before. 

One day Baron St. Amand, our Austrian friend, planned an 
excursion. He had found a carriage to hold ten—such carriages 
do exist in the Engadine—and we drove out, past miles of green 
lakes and larch woods, the whole length of the valley, to where it 
suddenly breaks off, and the lonely little Maloja inn overlooks the 
dip into Italy. From here a short walk up a side valley 
brought us well out of sight of the road, to a spot happily chosen 
for the picnic. A little Alpine flower-prairie on the edge of a 
larch wood, with fine views across a precipitous ravine—the bed of 
a murmuring torrent— and snow peaks and ice-fields in the back- 
ground, magnificent in the sunshine. We saw all this afterwards, 
but on the moment of arrival, with ten Engadine appetites, we 
had eyes only for the lunch tiie. and how far more glorious than 
the glaciers ‘and cloud-capped mountain tops were the substantial 
pies and cakes and cream-cheeses provided by the baron ! 

An Austrian must do everything en prince. How he had con- 
jured up a Parisian feast in the wilderness was his secret and not 
our business, which was to enjoy it: as we did, taking its perfec- 
tions as a matter of course. And when, whilst over the dessert, we 
heard faint musical sounds approaching in the larch wood, we took 
it for granted our master of the ceremonies had furnished a first- 
rate band, to complete the bill of fare with a serenade. 

We were disappoimted. It was only a little ragamuffin doing 
business on his own account, a child with a husky voice, shouting g 
a. folk-song, melancholy and monotonous, as folk-songs mostly are, 
and accompanying himself, with some dexterity, on the rude st 
stringed instrument I ever saw. 

‘“‘No street music in the mountains!” implored the Italian 
amateur, who was as particular about “ mixing” the artistic im- 
pression he sought as the wines hedrank. “ Tell him to be off, St. 
Amand. Heaven forbid that Mdlle. Dor’s ears should be tortured 
thus!” 

“J like street music,” said I, partly to see the amazement come 
over his insipid countenance. “I often stop to listen to : esp.” 
gurdy in the distance, and my concierge has orders to give to all 
the Pfifferari who pass my door. The refr: in of that song is new 
and very catching. Call the boy here, baron. 

He came out of the trees, shyly, looking like some wild thing of 
the woods, just caught—a young creature of twelve or thirteen, 
with a shock of dark curls, brown skin and white teeth. He had 
wild eyes, but.a curiously soft half-girlish expression round the 
mouth. They tossed him scraps of our meal, which he greedily 
devoured, then half-a-franc to sing the song again, that Nina might 
note down the air for me. The words were in the Bohemian dia- 
lect, which from its likeness to my own mother tongue, the Hun- 
garian, I understood perfectly. 
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The Gold Princess sat the stream, hair like a wreath of spun silk. 

‘The king sends his me cer—‘‘If gs s fair as men say, my bride shall 

The messenvrer returns » $s more i rr. The wedding feast 1S } repal 
kine goes forth with t Pues to fetch the bride. 

Laughs the maiden. iks ek CI sister ot the moon, the ( hil i 
sun, the comrade of t! ning sta s wife?” 

She flings three go! es ll -.“* Let him eateh who can.” 
lightnings fall from hi ( ; the king, one his messenger, 
Lie wedding ouests, \ f ; [ the k no's woolng. 


Lado! Lado! 


The song ended. e gave him half-a-frane more to stop sll 


and go. He eurk himself up under the larch trees, and t 
haa P- aa L eta a Pee rel doc. rac 
lay, sharing his | | with hi npanion, a mongrel dog, ragg 


and unkempt as | 

[ sat makin flowers as grew within my 
and absently runni O | efrain of the song 

“ Lada! Lado! choed the English millionaire, stupidly, 
was stretched on 1 crass at my teet. ‘What does it mean? 

“It means,” said I, mocking him—for any fool but an Eng] 
fool would have ssed insta tly that “* Lado” means lo 
“Who will fete! b ooking flower for my bougq 
He shall have his % 

‘‘ Here, then, 1 st g ous!” exclaimed the Germ: 
; ittural voice. H cL S ured a splendid yellow cen 
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the pride of th C ine. presented it to me witl 
pompous air. 

** Scentless, yi | an en oe objected, i ae 
nevertheless. 

“What of this?” said the Russian, holding up a tuft 


purple-scented \ 

‘* Too common, alf.” | return cl. placing it with the rest 

“This should ise you,’ drawled young Italy, offern 
delicate campanu 

“That? Fad eady.” I threw it away. 

A contest be O' L rage t ye st, half earnest, which sh 
secure for me the uable prize. After awhile the Eng 
man, who had gon ambering on the heights above us, ret 
hot and breathless, but proud as a peacock, with a tuft of 
edelweiss, which threw the other flowers into the shade. 

‘You mean to be the winner, after all,” said I, with appr 
— My favorite ede] iss ! W hat eould excel it. I do not know.” 

“1 do,” said St. Amand, who alone had taken no part in 
competition ; “the white Alpine rose. Which of you will 
that ?” 

‘“ What is it ?—-where is it ?” they cried in concert. “Tel 
where to look.” 

‘Tt does not exist,” said the German, stoutly. “If ever it d 
it is extinct.” 

‘“ Pardon me,” said St. Amand, “it has been found in this v 
valley, on the banks of the ravine beneath us. Adventur 
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climbers used to go down in search of it now and then, till, two 
years ago, a lands slip turned the slope into the precipice you see. 
Unmoleste d, the plant is perhaps plentiful now.” 

I came to the brink and looked down. It was a dizzy height. 

“Gentlemen,” cried St. Amand, in a loud voice, “ which of you 
would prove his devotion to Mdlle. Dor? Let him go down and 
fetch her the white Alpine rose that grows by the torrent. 

They rushed in a body to the edge. 

“Fetch me a fractured skull or a broken limb!” I said, anorily, 
to the baron. ‘“ Much obliged for so valuable a present.” 

“Compose yourself,” returned St. Amand—a thorough-going 
cynic, by the way. “Not one of them would risk getting a 
scratch, or I should not have spoken. 

And each, as he scanned the descent, shook his head and made 
his apologies. 

Said the Italian: “ How cheerfully would I die in the service 
of Mdlle. Dor, if I thought my departed spirit could haunt the 
opera house where she sings.” 

Said the Russian: “It is a trick of St. Amand’s to get rid of 
us—his rivals.” 

Said the German: “I can see distinctly there are no Alpine 
roses below.” 

Only the Englishman, despite our entreaties, insisted on ven- 
turing down a few yards, ‘ prospected,” and then cautiously 
retraced his way, saying as he regained the summit, “ Quite 
impossible,” in a tone to close the discussion. 

“ Merciful heaven!” shrieked Nina, all of a sudden. ‘“ Look 
there !” 

The little Bohemian had come out of the wood, and been 
watching us awhile; unnoticed, whilst our eyes were busy with 
the Znglishman, he had begun the desce nt, at a point a little way 
off; we saw him now already half-way to the bottom, hanging to 
the side of the cliff. 

“ Young maniac!” exclaimed the Englishman, shouting “* Come 
back,” in his own vernacular, to which the urchin naturally paid 
no heed. 

“ Look, mademoiselle,” said St. Amand, “what not one of your 
worshippers will do for you, that little wretch will do for a 
penny.” 

“Don’t, baron,” said I. “Is it so pleasant to be reminded 
that there are wretches to whom a penny is worth so much, or 
life so little ?” 

“‘ He’s a dead boy, to a certainty,” pronounced the Englishman. 

He was light and nimble as a lizard; but the declivity was so 
steep and the rocks below so sharp, that Nina rey from the 
sight, saying it made her sick. For me it had a fascination, a 
certain pleasure: I could not take my eyes off that axial} human 
form, clinging to shruks and rocks loose ly embedded in the soil. 
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Suddenly, what we were all on the watch for occurred. 
footing or his hold gave way; he slid rapidly, and disappea 
beneath a projecting rid; There was a dead silence. N 
fainted away in St. Amand’s arms. Only the Englishman reta 
his presence of In] , and started oft to the Maloja for a rope ; 

We stood in : oup, looking down. The torrent gu 
below. It was the Italian who broke the lugubrious silence 
these terms: 


re 
— 


“The devil take e little raseal !” 

[ fear, in all our hearts, we said, “ Amen.” Not only b 
fool’s errand had broken up the harmony of our aftern 
but he had thrust on these gentlemen the uncomfortable dut 
collecting his bon: nd affording them Christian burial. 

All at once, from far below, a voice rang out- 

The Gold Princes t vith hair like a wreath of spun si 

With altered fi , we now peered over the mountain side. 1] 
voice had ceased, l we waited long for a glimpse of the vo 
At last the boy’s AGO he rose up over the ridge, and 
crawled slowly and safely to the top. 

A shout burst 1 my friends as, scrambling to his feet 
drew from the bh f his coat a handful of Alpine roses, p« 
white! 

The gentleme1 re round him in a moment, bidding fo 
prize. 

“Five franes !” Ten!” “Twenty!” © Forty!” “ Fifty! 

“ No, no,” he k ociferating ; and when, at last, the Rus 
tried to torce then it of his OTASP, he hit out fiercely right 
left, shaking hims free, and running up to where I stood, | 
them out entreat! 4% is other fist clenched to ward off 
opponents. 

The discomfitw f my fine friends was a treat to see, ai 


felt inclined to pay handsomely for it. I signed to Nina to 
me my purse. 
“ My child,” I said, looking at him, “¢ you must be very poor: 


“No, no,” he said again, declining the offered napoleon wit! 
quick gesture. 

My surprise kn no bounds. He had seemed thankful 
half-a-frane an hour ago. His eyes, fixed on mine, had the sinc 


intensity of a dumb animal’s, that has never wasted a partic 
its feelings in expressing them. 

“What is your 1 I asked him. 

“ Vlasko.” 

“From Hungary 

‘‘ Bohemia, to serve you, Lxcellenz.” 

“If you want to serve me for nothing, Vlasko, you are 
first.” 
“Do you not sing for us?” he let fall, simply. 
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‘ Kh—you know me then, too—you ?” 


‘“ You are she whom they call “the Little Bird Fair Gre 
said. 


That 


“ The 


*‘ Baron,” 


the limits of fame. 
I have still discoveries 
me about before 
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touching.” 
diable le 


same. 


“O% 


Was 


a sobriquet they 
“T’Angellmo Bel Verde,” 
the fairy tale. 
Little Bird Fair Green 
seen it, Vlasko ?” 

‘“ Vienna, 
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I said to St. 


how. 


l am in 


Amand, posed. 
“ My child,” 
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Amand, 
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had 
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_ Black wood, thy shade refres| 
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singing wild snatches 
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Before thine eves thy love is passing, 
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m t| Maloja 


The Englishman was now seen hurrying back fr 


with a rope. 
* Be tranquil,’ 


he runs.” 


*¢ How very singular! 


‘“¢ Monsieur,” 


said I, 1 


aughing ; “ 


no 


bones al 


” he gasped, éperdu. 


risked his neck for a smile from Mdlle. 


it, too.” 


* Precisely,” 


would do, you know.” 
It was altogether \ 
nothing else all the way back, but « 


was for gotten. 


I rejoined ; 


very singul: ir, 


“it was 


we 


On 


Dor’ s bri: oht 


agreed. 
the 


called at our chalet, and monopolized our attention. 
more of Vlasko, except that in future I sometimes turned in- 


voluntaril y 


minstrels we met. 


supposed myself mistaken. 


to look 


urchins look alike. 


at the little 
More than 


one 


Savovards 


e | 


fancied | 


more than any 


and 


roken. 


explained the Italian, “ yonder little beggar 
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We 


morrow the 
Imperial wiaitane had arrived at Pontresina. 
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talked of 
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| thought no 
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features, but it was in such distant and improbable places that | 


Three years later I was at Milan studying a new réle with the 


Besides, as Nina observed, all these 
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composer. I rented a villa in the suburbs, with a large gard 
famous for grapes d nectarines—too famous, indeed. Depre 
tions began and became so frequent that I lost all patience, 
my gardener needed no injunctions to set watch for the n 
factors. 

It was summer weather. I had a piano moved out of « 


A 


where we spent the evening hours, the best in the day. 

night we stayed there till dawn. I think we sang through all 
new opera. Next ring came news that the poacher had | 
caught lurking under the vines. I expressed my satisfaction 
thought no more of the matter till, about a fortnight later, N 


read aloud this paragraph out of the local Gazette : 


“A Tourer at tug V1 Veracini.— Yesterday, Vlasko, a foreign tramp, st 
but of wild and feroe spect, W eht up on a charge of robbing 
cardens. The miser 3s s ig away by the intrepid gardener 
Dor's service. who Ca] rte Spr rate resistance. ‘| he pris ye 

defend himself, v isonment for a month.” 

()n the impulse the moment, I sent at once for the 
drove into town, and asked to see the governor of the goal. 

Against all ru cured leave from him to speak 
prisoner, 

r , . } . 7 

Che culprit W: rought in. At once [| recognised him. 
hero of the white pine rose adventure, looking neither al 
nor much distressed by his present position, no more thi: 
squirrel in a Cage. accosted him as severely as I could: 

** Vlasko, you little rover, how came you into my garden ¢ 

‘Over the wall, where it is low:” he explained, naively. 

“What mischief brought you there, among my vines and fr 

‘““ Eh—no, no! protested, with a burst of vehemenc 
took pains not to trample on the cucumbers, and ”—solemn 
“may the devil rm ff with me, if I touched a grape!” 

‘“ Then why go wandering there at all, my boy ?” 


“To listen to you when you sang,” he answered, quickly 
low; “I came night after night.” 

“ Little lunatic! For you were sure to be caught at last 

“| knew, I knew,” he said. 

“ By my gardener, who would take you for a thief.” 

“ But J knew, Excellenz.” 

‘“ Then you acted like a fool, my boy,” I concluded, shaking 
head. 

“No, no!” he persisted. ‘ Listen, Excellenz: I said * Vlas 
when you are caught, you go to prison. What of that? } 
have no character to lose. ‘our bed can’t be harder, nor 
food coarser than it is.’” 


$25 


“‘ Aye, but liberty, boy! 

His face clouded for a moment, but cleared quickly. 

“Yes, but HLzcellenz, I shall be free again soon. And | 
near, so near—I had never before been near when you sang.” 
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His eyes glistened, he looked quite proud and triumphant. It 
ras, certainly, the first time any one had thought it worth while to 
go to prison for me. 

‘Why did you not explain you were no thief?” I asked him. 

“ They would not listen,” he said, with an expressive shrug and 
gesture. ‘ What could I say, that they would believe ?” 

“ Well, Viasko.” said I, Pe that when you are set at 
liberty you will come to the Villa Veracini and let me know.” 

He promised, obediently. 

‘And have you no friends—no message to send?” I asked, 
benevolently. | 

He hesitated. 

“ Only one, Kacellenz ; it is Kuno, my dog, the poor brute. I said 
to him, F stop at the Osteria del Rampo, but he might come to look 
for me, and they will shoot him if they catch him in the streets.” 

I said I would send to fetch him from the tavern, and that 
Vlasko, when he came out, should find him safe and fat at the 
villa. I tried lastly to intercede with the — for the prisoner, 
but to no purpose. Vlasko was right; the law must take its 
course, and his story would have fallen on sealed eat 

I assured myself, however, that he would be eal treated, and 
fully meant to ‘do something for him on his release. But a month 
in lives like mine is often a whole history. Ten days later I was 
called from Milan inahurry. I found it impossib le to return, and 
fresh changes and chances led shortly to my departure for America, 
where I passed the next year. 

When I returned, it was to London, for the season. One after- 
noon, I visited the studio of the famous artist, H . He had 
invited me to see a picture he was finishing, and that was much 
talked of at that time, “ The First Musician.’ 

His “ First Musician ” is merely a little savage, who has thrown 
away his bow and spear, to construct for himself a rough guitar 
out of a hollow gourd, strung with fibres of creeping plants. My 
attention was diverted from the exquisitely minute painting of the 
young chieftain’s shell-necklace and the plants and pebbles at 
his feet, to the features of the face itself, which were distinctly 
familiar to me. 

‘** An interesting countenance,” I observed, tentatively. 


* Ah, you think so ?” responded H——,, with animation. Seeing 
my curiosity he became quickly communicative. “ The little beggar 


is quite an oddity, and no mistake; I picked him up in the streets, 
an arab from some London den ; but | had to bribe him well to sit 
tome. He has a master who gives him more blows than pence, 
when his gains fall short, and I more _ than suspect the gang of 
belonging to the light-fingered gentry. 

“ The boy, like the rest, I suppose ? 1 

“No; there’s the wonder. He seems honest for all the com- 
pany he keeps, and gets into trouble for it sometimes, as I made 
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him confess. I’ve offered, when I’ve done with him, to send | 
back to his Own CC try 5; but he won’t gO. He says he can ma 
more money here. He’s coming this morning for a last sittin 
[ shall make him the offer once more, he will refuse, and th 
shall send him about his business.” 

<< should like t see him,” | said. 


My friend H looked politely amazed. Philanthropy 
never yet been r mea one among My many eccentricities. 
laughed, and to account for my apparent caprice, told him 
story of my acquaintance with his model. He listened with g 
interest, which he, in his turn, proceeded to account for by tell: 
me he believed he DOS to be possessed of extraordin 
musical ability, which, properly cultivated, would secure hi 
comfortable, proba a brilliant future. He had told him so, 
offering to procw im a musical education; but the young 
would not hear of it, openly preferring his vagabond life. 

Just at this n ent came a knock at the studio door. 
artist uplifted t| tain, and admitted his model nL 
friend, Vlasko. 

Seeing me, he stared, t a ghost, turned pale, then su 
burst into tears. ! was looking thin and ill. 

‘ Vlasko,” I be , “why do you come to ply your trad 
London, where t] eve shines ¢ Here isa gentleman 
will pay your way 1 back to your own country. Why 


9) 9 
you gor 


He shook his | 


“To Bohemia? What should I dothere? How should | ! 

‘“ Well, he is so das to offer you means of training fo 
musical professio . You refuse that, too. You are wrong. 
you would soon f yours lf naking a good living among? he 
people, and very happy.” 

“T am happy as I am,” he protested, with downcast 
twisting his cap. 

“Confess it,” said H , who had been watching him? “ } 


happiness is to follow Mdlle. Dor about the world? Your s 
shillings go in opera gallery tickets? You found your wa 


America and back, and you sold yourself to a master in ord 
keep yourself in London, where Mdlle. Dor was singing ?—when 
leaves, you will run away ?” 

He cast down his eyes as he heard, made a restive moveme) 
then looked up suddenly at H , with impatient, flushed defia: 
exclaiming, | 

* Why do you put these questions tome? I have don 
harm. I trouble nobody. Let me alone.” 

* Nay, Vlasko,” [ interposed, “ long ago I promised to do son 
thing for you. Tell me what it shall be.” 

His eyes darted straight to the piano. With a charming mixtu 


of eagerness and timidity he replied, 
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“If you would but sing for me this once 

I sat down and sang “ The Gold Prince .ss,” the song I had taken 
down from his lips, and which I had since sung often in public 
with great success. The applause of thousands then moved me 
less than did now the silent delight in the boy’s face. 

Then H—W— resumed his lecture, urging every argument he 
could think of. Strange how hard we found it to put him out of 
conceit with his roving life. 

“So you are determined to live and die among beggars and 
pickpockets ?” concluded H—— in despair. ‘Once more, think 
better of it, and take the chance of becoming an honest man 


Mdlle. Dor offers you.” 


‘Then some day,” I added, “you will be a real musician, and 
we shall be proud of you, Vlasko.” 

At this his countenance changed. “I will, I will!” he said 
suddenly ; “I will do what you tell n 

A new idea had entered and possessed itself of his mind—the 
sure prospect of raising himself. It ruled him henceforward. 

All was arranged; H—— managed it. Vlasko was placed to 


board in a respectable family of professional musicians, and ad- 
mitted to a London musicalacademy. At intervals during the next 
few years news reached me of his progress. He worked hard, did 
marvels, outstripping all his competitors—notably in composition. 
The ex-street minstrel seemed en train to become one of the 
fashionable tone-poets of the time. 

But Vlasko’s legacy to the world consists of a simple handful of 
songs and fantasias, in my possession. Many of the most striking 
melodies have been caught up, reprinte d,and go about, charming 
the world as “old Bohemian airs.’ 

One year—lI had heard nothing of him for a long time—it was 
the year that I married Baron St. Amand, we spent the autumn 
at his chateau on one of the Swiss lakes, lingering there till 
October. Then an early winter set in suddenly, and warned us 
back to the city. We gave a farewell sowée to our friends. 
Numbers came over from Z——, although it threatened to snow, 
which might make the roads impassable before midnight. At 
eleven, when supper was served, the snow had long been falling 
fast, yet no one hurried to leave—what German ever did leave 
before supper? As we were sitting down a sharp gust of wind 
blew open a small upper window pane, and it was some minutes 
before they could close it. 

Was I dreaming | ? Something sounded in my ears—methought 
the thrum of some musical instrument, followed by the refrain 
of “The Gold Princess,” but faint or distant. 


‘“‘ Lado! Lado!” 


“Hark! What is that?” I exclaimed, and made them throw 
open the casement. Nothing was to be heard or seen. It was 
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he did not wake. 
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that no one knew when the end came. 

The history of his strange apparition reached me afterwa 
Either the English climate, or the change to an _ indoo 
or overwork, or the hardships of his early years had undern 
his health, which had failed suddenly that spring. He fret 
under the restraints of an invalid’s life, and persisted in prefer 
the risk of work and exposure. He fell into a rapid decl 
and one day the doctor warned his guardians he had no 
week to live. Vlasko, next morning was nowhere to be man 


He had left his h 


dog, his old vagrai 
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from which he only 
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SOME HAUNTED HOUSES IN FLEET STREET, 


I1—THE COCK TAVERN. 


I COULD never quite understand that unreasonable terror of harm- 
less apparitions which drives people from haunted houses. Why 
should a ghost frighten me? Alas! Poor Ghost.” I imagine 


when ghosts revisit “the glimpses of the moon” how bitter their 
feelings must be—if ghosts have feelings—to find all human 
beings—to say nothing. of dogs, horses, and such inanimate things 
as blue-burning candles—even those who were dearest to them, 
those who knew and loved them in the flesh, shrinking from them 
with mingled horror and terror only because they are fleshless. 
It strikes me that the man who saw Garrick in Hamlet, and said 
the actor’s face was more likely to frighten the ghost than the 
ghost was to frighten the actor, spoke the thought of many an 
unfortunate ghost—if ghosts can think. 

For my own part I hike ghosts, and when they cease to haunt 
me I am sad. They come often, not always, but they never 
frighten me, and the houses they haunt I take delight in visiting. 
In other words I love to revisit scenes endeared to me by recollec- 
tions of the dead, and conjure up from lonely and deserted graves, 
by the magic spells of memory and fancy, real ghosts, compared 
with which all other ghosts are rank impostors. In this way | 
often feel that I am a kind of ghost myself. 

And in this ghostly way I sat in the quiet of a long low room, 
with a saw-dusted floor, the haunt of “ hungry sinners,” in one 
of many brass-rodded, green-curtained little old boxes of blackene od 
mahogany, “larded with the steam of thirty thousand dinner 
I had passed into it under the old gilt cock, which tradition te ils 
us Grinling Gibbon carved, under the old-fashioned narrow door- 
way, and along the squeezed-in wainscotted passage. It was on 
a Saturday afternoon, a dark, dull, miserably wet, cold afternoon, 
shiveringly suggestive of that early winter with which all the 
newspapers have been threatening us. There was only one other 
visitor present, one who had taken “his proper chop” and “his 
perfect pint of stout” there for more years than he would care to 
acknowledge ; whose feet dangled high above the saw-dust on the 
floor when he there partook of the first of a very long line of chops 
and steaks, sitting beside his father, who had been as regular a 
frequenter of that low old-fashioned dining room as his grand- 
father may have been before them. For this Cock is an 
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hostelry of very " ient date, and is but little altered, they s 
since the days of James the first, when it was pro bably an Or 
nary of a kind, per! aps the very Ordinary, which Thomas Dec 

the seventeenth cen tury dramatist, described. To it, at the us 
hour of dining, “some halfe houre after eleven,” says Dect 
“ vour London Usurer, your stale Bachilor, and your thrifty Att 





| ney do resort; the price three-pence; the room as full of compa 
( as a jaile, and indeed divided into several wardes, like the beds 
: an hospitale,” narrow, and in jong rows, asnow. The frequent: 
: discoursed, as he tells us, “of statues, bonds, recognizances, fin: 
i recoveries, audits, rents, sciaidinn sureties, inclosures, live) 
: indictments, bankrouts, amercements, and such horrible matt: 
i More or less just such discourse as has been ever since heard 
the “Cock,” for in the memory of all its frequenters and chronicle 
it has always ole and is—the favourite resort of the legal p 
fession. 
The seat I selected on that afternoon, a cozy corner beside 1 
curiously-carved old fire-place, I strive to fancy may have been 
which Shakespeare occupied while calling for his tankard and 1 
his pipe, and listening to those old law terms which figure so of 
in his plays that some shrewd lawyers have, on the streng 
thereof, claimed ] for one of f the ‘mselves. Be that, however, : a 
may have heme. th e seat is ce —_ one which the greatest mast a 
of modern fiction, Charles Dicl kens, often occupied ; “and, it is sa sal 
by Perey Fitzgerald that one of the grinning faces in the ‘ 
carved work above the antique grate used to give Dickens s a 
delight that, when weed : » seldom failed to direct special att a 
tion to it. I can’t tell wl my 
Foremost amongst the crowd of ghosts haunting this old h a 
is that of a great li a nal Alfred Tennyson, the poet laure ad 
Ghosts of the living are, you know, as common as those of iy 
dead. There it sits s, once more taking its usual chop and kid: “4 
looking worn and aged, with bent bac k and hollow chest, think Me 
} perhaps, or as one may fancy, of the days when it was a yo ns 
. man who lived obscurely, high up behind the sooty, weat 4 
: damaged balustrade of : . lofty roof on the west side of Linco a 
Inn Square—No. 57 cladlindede he often came at five o’clocl b 
take his quiet bit of dinner here at the Cock. Do you se =a 
There. A ghost, calling up the image of his younger sel! 
ghost seeing a ghost! or, perhaps, ghosts; ghosts of dead | 
and journalists, and artists, now no more, who sat there tall 
with its mortal self in the old days of his youth. 
[You remember our Laureate’s verses ?—* Will Waterp: 
Lyrical Monologue,” commencing :— 
# “© plump head waiter at “ The Cock,” 


To which I most resort ; 
How goes the time? ‘Tis five o'clock. 
Go fetch a pint of port.” 






VI. 
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and describing how he sat there imbibing that wine whose father- 
grape had grown fat “on Lusitanian summers;” wine, which had 
power “to make new life-blood warm the bosom” the while it 


bade— 


“Old wishes, ghosts of broken 7’? 
And phantom hopes assemb! 
And that child’s heart within th e man’s, 
Begin to move and tremble.’ 


until the poet asked himself :— 
“Is there some magic in the place, 
Or do my pepties differ ?” 
and speculating in his dreaming fancy, linked the dignity of the 
portly sign with that of the portly waiter, in the idea that this 
golden cock, when newly fledged, caught up “a something-pottle- 
bodied boy,’ » and so 
Wri visi over Thames. 
Right down by smoky Paul's they | aha 
| Till where the street grows straighter, 
One fixed for ever at the door, 
And one became head-waiter.” 

In that year of trouble and terror, 1665, when a blazing comet 
awakened superstitious terror, and astrologers were prophesying 
awful evils; when persecution was raging against papists and 
quakers; war against the Dutch; and the raging plague, which 
had broken out in the previous year, was sweeping into the er 
which had taken the place of graves, thousands upon thousands of 
terror-smitten citizens, appeared the following advertisement : 

“ This is to certify, that the Master of the Cock and Bott 
commonly called the Cock alehouse, at Temple Bar, hath dismissed 
his servants, and ad up his house, for this long vacation, intend- 
ing, God willing, to return at Michaelmas next; so that all persons, 
whatsoever, who may have any accounts with the said master, or 
farthings belonging to the said house, are desired to repair thither, 
before the 8th of this instant, and they shall receive satisfaction.” 

In this, the master of the Cock only did as most other thriving 
tavern keepers then did; but some few of them being, perhaps, 
poor, kept their houses open, which were, as Defoe tells us, fre- 
quented by terrible guests, whose wild, drunken, atheistical revelry 
and blasphemous orgies, whose heartless jests, as the drivers of the 
dead-carts came with their doleful cries and tolling bells through 
the deserted streets, were inexpressibly shocking, e me cially when 
they mocked and jeered at the bereaved or the plague-smitten, 
who, in their mad grief or terror, called upon God for mercy. So 
bad was this, that the Lord Mayor commanded the taverns to close 
at nine in the evening, and set a special watch upon them. 
The flight from London had become so general when the Cock 
closed its doors, that it was thought, as Defoe says, “there would 
be really none but magistrates and servants left in the city.” The 
Inns of Court were all shut up, and the Temple was, for once, 
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almost without a yer, not merely because of the long 


but because of the plague; and as the lawyers were the CU 


chief patrons, its 1 ster. pro! v. suffered no great loss fro 
desertion. 


When the plag stayed its mysterious ravages, the Cock 


once more in the I swings o] laily business: trattic again fli 





through Temple Bar; the Temple itself, once more abound: 
lawyers. The gr: no longer grew in narrow, busy Fleet St 


The oreat terror 1 iat year Was of the Dutch, who had sail 
the Medway as f: s Chatham, destroying ships and stores 


e blowing up our 1 ications. I see a crowd of excited g 
if discussing the 1 in this long, low-browed room. They 


~ 


: crying out again: e Gt iment, lamenting the state 
navy, denouncin: ) y as cheats, lars and 
cursing Lady Cast : finding fault with sea captai 
will not be advis | so on, and so on; a 
a sound of unheai il] ot herceness and clisn 
< denouncing this cause of national disgr 
; clisaster. ) 
There came a nity—the Great Fire of Li 
: which buried w . ¢ ashes two hundred and s 
4 three acres of str | | . The flames broke out 
the foot of Lond rid¢g Sunday, September 2nd, and 
not until the fol o \ vy evening, when it reach: 


Temple in Fleet 5 i 1 - was providentially stay 


. j 7 _se 
serving, unburnt, s and three roods,.with, 
other houses an Ss. the old Cock (Lit ] B 


house ordinary. 

Amongst thos ) t 1 time frequented this famous ] 
Street tavern w ster S el Pepys, whose ghost still | 
it. With a per | port ITOUS climensions, in a vv 
peach-blossomed et t. | cloak of camlet adorns 
silver buttons, he s 3 oT dh eTore my fancy. | see that na 
backslider, as 0} Ly April, 1668, saw him, landing 


hoat at the Tem} Stairs. . pair of pretty actresses, 





is taking to sup] , the one Mrs. Pierce, 1 
his special favourite, wayward and charming, painted an 
fumed Mrs. Knipp, who has oice as sweet as her fac 
: e _ . t 
being amongst t sweetest on the stage, with, alas! 


husband, who often beats her. The gay trio are in hig! 

humour; and they enjoy their lobster, and settle down to 
wine right merrily, keeping up their enjoyment with song 
jest until it grows dark, when Mrs. Pierce is taken home t 
Pierce, and Mrs. Knipp is taken back to the Temple Stairs, w! 
she floats out with her lover into the silence and darkness of 
river, their voices and the quiet dip and drip of their oars 

away as I listen. So these old ghosts float away from 


Leash haunted house in Fleet Street and go out over the black 
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into the thick darkness as they went over the river Styx, when 
they first became ghosts, so very, very long ago. 

There is no record of old Doctor Johnson’s visiting the Cock: 
but surely he who wrote, “a tavern chair is the throne of human 
felicity,” and g glorified so many taverns, did not confine his visits 
to the Mitre (now, alas! no more), or the Cheese, or the Essex 
Head. And Ben Jonson, great as he was at the “ Devil,” assuredly 
he sometimes visited a house so near it? And Charles Lamb—may 
he not, at least now and then, have sat here? And the famous 
old benchers of whom he wrote; did these old walls never hear 
the thunderous growl of Thomas Coventry’s portentous voice ? 
these sawdusted boards never tremble under his elephantine tread ? 
Did the pensive gentility of that heart-broken widower, Samuel 

Salt, disdain a simple chop at the Cock? And where they were, 
wéald not the benevolent Peter Pierson be also? Did not the 
shade of brave-hearted and fearless Lovel, the worshipper of 
Garrick and the follower of Izaak Walton, endear this dim retreat 
to the genial “Elia?” And old Barton, the skilful caterer for 
benchers’ dinners? and good-humoured Read? and humorous 
Twopenny ? and Wharry, with his curious gait (three steps and a 
jump), who was so easily offended and had no ear for a joke? and 
Mingay “with the iron hand?” and Baron Maseres, one of 
the last who clung to the costume of George the Second’s time ? 
Are not all these, who lived so near, amongst the ghosts that 
haunt the Cock? Surely yes, surely yes! albeit I have no actual 
record of their presence. 

The plump head waiter at the Cock shows his guests a little 
battered old copper coin, a token farthing of the time of the Plague, 
worn to the thinness of a wafer, and bearing on one side a figure 
of the Cock, and on the other a scarcely decipher: “ le inscription. 
It is preserved, with reverential care, in a little ebony box, made 
circular to fit it, and its custodian guards it as quite a saintly relie 
of the days of yore, when many of the ghosts now haunting it were 
in the flesh, and took their ale and ate their chops and had thei 
jests, their controversies, and their mournful thoughts—-here, 
where he reigns, the representative of a direct line of head waiters 
stretching away back into the dim past of London’s most stirring 
and eventful history. Ere long, that coin may be the sole palpable 
relic of the house, for the workmen’s scaffolding now stands before it, 
and picks and spades will soon be actively engaged in its removal. 
The grim old Bar, which so long over shadowed its golden bird- 
sign, has gone, and the crime for which it was sentenced and 
removed is the crime for which the Cock itself is doomed to suffer 
extinction—F leet Street is so narrow, and its traffic is so great. 
But still the house shall survive in ghostly wise, and still the 
ghosts of its ancient guests shall sit within it, in the memory of 
many besides the writer of these humble in memoriam lines. 

A. H. WALL. 














PENDRAGON. 


On the morning of the sunniest and brightest September day t! 
the imagination of poet, or pencil of painter, could possibly ce 


ceive or depict, we started on an expedition that was to end 


eared little where or when, and that had for its sole aim the 
joyment, in a free and fetterless way, of some of the gran 
and most rugged scenery that can be found in England. 

All the conditions of 7 pleasant locomotion were admirab 
filled. The cob which Fae ‘w us was indigenous to the soil, 
heart for any hill however precipitous, and a fund of strengt 
draw upon that relieved us from all anxiety on the score of 
breaking down, or even Hagging before nightfall. A cob that 


run a successful career both in a butcher’ s cart and a cow 
doctor’s trap, is almost sure to have both speed and staying po 
and is, therefore, the norse of all others to be chosen for a 


that winds round and up craggy hills, over pebbly beaches w! 
the waves ripple up re freshin: oly, and along rocky roads that 
made on the outside edge of over- hanging cliffs. 


Equally well adapted for the purpose was our temporary 
upon wheels. All persons contemplating taking a driving 


through Cornwall, or any hilly country indeed, ought to rewar' 
handsomely for introducing them to a P endragon, which is ni 
more nor less than an idealised dog-cart, admirably easy to 


in, balanced so well that it is equally comfortable for two or 
light both in appearance and reality, and altogether a speci: 
which aught.to make its buil ler Mr. Ash, of Penzance, well kn 
throughout the country a 
carriage upon two whee i that has ever been seen. 

The road from th : fishing village of Porthleven—from whi 
started on this matchless autumn day that was a neve se <a 
gotten atmospheric mixture of dg a and blue bloom 


Penzance, twelve miles distant, is, barring the hills, a remai 
good one totravel. It is also an : intel one to the artist 
neladed and the botanist. but the lover of antiquities on the 


out for wayside crosses and druidical cireles will find this p 
of the road barren. 

But big Tregonning, the monarch of the Cornish mount 
looks grandly = all for a good part of the way. And 1 
days of which I write he is clothed with masses of golden n 
and rich wal ferns that are as beautiful, I always think, 
richly-coloured decay as they are in their green youth. ‘An 
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hedges and ditches are brilliant with many varieties of heaths and 
ferns, prominent among which, up the Methley Valley running 
out of Porthleven, is the noble flowering fern, the Osmunda 
Regalis, bestowing itself as abundantly as if it were a mere 
common weed. 

The Polypody is in superb profusion here, making rich masses 
of colour in the hedges with its gold seed-bearing fronds wherever 
the heaths give it room. A fern so beautiful in itself that it seems 
an insulting and unwarrantable thing to call it by its botanical 
name of polypodiwm vulgare! And here a rami hart’s-tongue 
throws its glossy, wide, firm fronds up — rom all the shady 


] 


and humid place, and hard by the Lady-fern waves her graceful 


banner, tempting us to get down and take her up by the roots, 
with a view to planting her in a pot on our return home, where 
long may she reign the queen of our collection. 

The heaths are very trying. There are so many of them, that 


the bouquet, though strictly limited to the rarest kinds, soon grows 
to monstrous proportions, and is only ceadiad out to be ineonti- 
nently added to again before another mile is made. The rich 
glittering large-see ded blackberries, which hang forward in tempt- 
ing clusters, exercise a sort of epicurean thrall over us, and cause 
us to be laggards on the road; and so it was nearly noon before 
St. Michael’s Mount—the St. Aubyn’s stately castle in the sea 

hove in sight, obliterating all meaner objects by its grand isolated 
magnificence, and impressing one with an uncomfortable sense of 


one’s own littleness as compared with the magnitude of a race who 

have founded themselves in such a way on such a rock! 
Marazion—JAitterzion—tells its story in its name. Knterprising’ 

children of Israel at one time were largely engaged in mining 


operations in Cornwall, and the memory of them still lingers. In 
Penzance itself “the Holy headland”—the chief street by which 
we enter from Marazion is called Market Jew Street, and many 
of the deserted tin works in the neighbourhood are ealled in 
Cornish * Attal Sarasin,”—* leavings of the Saracens. 

Being anxious to push on through Newlyn and Mousehole to 
the Logan Rock, and the Land’s End, while the day was in its 
glory, we did not visit Madron-church-town, near by, which dis- 
tinctly is a thing we and all other tourists in this region ought 
to do; for the remains of St. Madron’s baptistery are still stand- 
ing, and still are the waters of his famous well in high account, 
as an unfailing test of whether the faith professed be true or not. 
The old Cornish rhyme runs: 

* Plunge thy right hand in St. Madron’s spring 
If true to its troth be the palm you bring ; 
But if a false sigil thy fingers bear, 

Lay them the rather on burning share.” 


It grieves me sorely now that we stayed aloof from St. M: dron. 
He is a saint who seems to have slipped out of the calendar now ; 
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and local tradition cannot clearly make up its mind as to vw 
he was a king and mighty man of war, or an obscure, but 


to be respected for her many virtues, female. 
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An exciting and amusing scene enough was that on which we 
descended so abruptly. I have often looked at similar ones in 
days of yore, on the walls of the Royal Academy—looked upon 
them as well-meaning, but mendacious attempts to persuade the 
uninitiated that such apparently South-Italian bits of life were to 
be found on our own sea-board. Now, suddenly I found myself 
in the midst of it, and found it true as well as beautiful. 

The noisy “ jowsters ” (hawkers) filling their roughly con- 
structed carts, the fisherwomen—purveyors for the local needs — 
with their big cowels on their backs, carrying loads that it made 
my shoulders ache to look at; and the fishermen, in their pic- 
turesque Jerseys and hats, “pursuing their calling” about the 
boats and fishing gear, all combined to make up a very animated 
picture, painted in with bright, glowing, well harmonised 
colours by nature’s own hand, on this fairest of September 
days. 

I had often met the hake in London in a pettifogging way, 
buying him by the pound, and sub-dividing him into cutlets. 
But here, at Newlyn, his foot was on his native heath, as it were, 
and I saw him in his glory. 

He was erected into little mountains, several score dee “p, all over 
the beach, giving profuse promise of there being plenty of his 
fine- flavoured, firm flesh to be found at all the adjace nt inns for a 
day or two to come. I composed on the spot a receipt for making 
him into soup, of a nourishing and refined quality. But I have 
not carried out the idea in all its details and integrity yet, and, 
therefore, refrain from giving it awhile, until I have treated 
him to a prolonged stew with the ruddy, ripe tomato. 

The view from Newlyn over Mount’s Bay is a.grand one; and if, 
as on the occasion of my seeing it first, a number of the fine 
Mount’s Bay fishing-boats are cruising about and at their moorings, 
to the perfect view is added the crowning touch of picture _ 
life and action. These boats are big and beautifully built, and i 
speaks well for their sea-going capabilities that a crew of five men 
undertook, and safely performed, a voyage to Australia in one of 
them some years ago. 

We were very loth to leave the beach at Newlyn. It was such 
an unusual place over which to drive, that, had it not been for the 
overpowering odour of the unusual number of hake upon it, I 
think we should have lingered there longer than we did, contem- 
plating the immensities in the form of St. Michael’s Mount, and 
the hillocks of hake. As it was, we were rather glad to push up 
the precipitous path, called by courtesy a street, “which was our 
way to Mousehole, with its claims to historical interest for 
those who are historically minded—on the ground of having been 
attacked by the Spaniards in the reign of Queen Elizabe th and 
defended by Godolphin. 

The old name clings to the district. A fine old manor-house in 
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or rocking by the guide as the manner of most men is) and I must 
pass on to the Land’ s End, still many miles away. 

We reached the “ First and Last Inn,” which is perched on the 
very brow of the sharp declivity that runs down to a rocky point, 
the very Land’s End itself, about seven o'clock. The Inn aftorded 
good accommodation for ourselves, and shelter for the Pendragon, 
but though there was a stable, there was neither bed nor pro- 
vender for the poor little cob. It was hard that after having 
done the thirty-six miles so ee and reached what she had 
been led to believe was her bourn for that night, she should have 
had to go back to Sennen—a mile and a half off—for bed and 
supper. 

The next morning we were out betimes on the cliffs, trying to 
identify all the named rocks and headlands. ‘ Tol-pedn-penwith,” 
“The Armed Knight,” and “The Irish Lady,” we found and made 
a note of, as we thought, and then grew discomforted by coming 
across others that bore a still greater resemblance to the descrip- 
tions of the famous rocks. . The waxen pale pink heath covers 
acres of ground here, and we found plenty of the Aspleniwm Mari- 
num in the little rocky water-courses that intersect the downs. 

At noon we left the Land’s End, for St. Ives, and, though we felt 
there was something wanting, in that we neither met the wives nor 
the cats of history, the law of compensation worked, for the road 
we traversed lead us through the wildest and grandest scenery in 
Cornwall. 7 

Far away from all other human habitation, on the topmost crag 
of the highest and craggiest hill, somewhere between Zennor and 
St. Ives, we were rather startled at seeing a well-built modern 
villa! There was something incongruous in seeing conservatories, 
and peacefully smoking chimneys, in a region that belongs to the 
Honey Buzzard, the white-w inged Cross-bill, and the scop’s eared 
Owl. On making inquiry as to the owner or inhabiters of this 
remote, unfriended. solitary abode, we learnt that it had been built 
by a lady, who is well known on the London School Board, for her 
summer vesiiianbe. 

Previous to this we had made a détowr to Cape Cornwall, clam- 
bered up its precipitous sides, and looking at its mining operations, 
which are carried on at the very edge of the cliff. In order to do 





this we had to pass through the prosperous, busy little town of 
St. Just, which is in the heart of the greatest mining activity of 


the county. 

It was dark when we reached St. Ives, too dark for us to walk 
through the beautiful woods of Tregenna Castle, the famous west- 
country hotel; of which the charms are faithfully portrayed at 
every ‘railway station on the Great Western line. The finest 
hart’s-tongue ferns I have ever seen, grow lavishly in these 
woods. Many of them are of the sivoumll rence of a moderate- 
sized round table. 
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The remainder of the way—the eighteen miles betw 





St. Ives, and our temporary tenting place, was a blank, by reaso1 

the darkness. In s darkness a peculiarity of the people of 

land struck us afresh, and not altogether agreeably. It is t! 

that they always peat your question before they answe) 

Sometimes they not only repeat it once, but transpose it tw: 

three times, or br it into little pieces, and then fit it toget a 
again, something after the follow Ing fashion :— i 
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SOLE. HEIRS. 


SHE has reached a shore, which never 
Shone with earth-born fruits or flowers, 
We have said * Good-bye ” for ever 
All her little wealth is ours. 


On the drugget, on the table 
Of the room our sorrow knows, 
Rest the goods of darling Mabel, 
As she left them, our dead rose ! 


All our child’s abandoned chattels, 
Cherished brutes of Noah’s ark, 
Metal soldiers maimed in battles, 
Dogs which sing, and birds which bark. 


Dolly, with one loose leg doubled 
Under boneless body lies ; 

Musing, we may trace a troubled, 
Mournéal longing with her eyes. 


Desolate her house remaining, 
Hands reversed with y: awning | door, 

Dust her yellow hair is staining, 
Dust her half-hemmed pin: afore. 


Dinner waits, supine before it 
Dolly lies ; her wooden fare 

Painted glows ; her eyes ignore it, 
Peering upwards as though there. 


Seeking her who set the dishes 
Polishing with dimpled h ands 

And red lips, birds, beasts, and fishes, 
Still she seeks, nor understands. 


So we stay still, though a sable 
Shadow fills the room which grows 

Wider round us, where our Mabel 
Faded, our one summer rose ! 

J. MEW. 
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exaggerate the good points of some beloved friend who has been 
years since either dead and buried, or settled so long at the anti- 
podes, that one has no fear of his returning with his honest 
plainness to give one’s words the lie. 

From Sophy’ s descriptions, Isabella might possibly anticipate a 
deer-park, with an ancestral avenue; or ‘she might expect that a 
carriage and four, with powdered lackeys, and a coachman ina 
curly wig, would be sent to meet her at the st: art instead of the 
ricketty Poynings’ fly. It is true that ever since she had known 
of the ‘impending honour, she had striven as much as possible to 
tone down the glories of he r first descriptions, but still, as the ex- 
pected day drew nearer, she certainly felt very nervous about 
Isabella’s first impressions. She was nervous, too, about the first 
impressions of Miss Simpkins, Isabella’s maid; what she would 
say to having dinner in the kitchen instead of “the room” 
whether, indee d, it would not be possible, perhaps, to improvise a 
“room,” where Miss Simpkins might feed in solitary grandeur ; 
how she would comport herself to Abdallah, and whether she was 
likely to be very much scandalised at sight of “the mongrel” (as 
it was now commonly called), sitting up, crowing and laughing, 
in the old wicker-work cradle. 

All this was occupying and worrying her just now. She wished, 
two, hak Isabella could have chosen a more sunshiny season for 
her arrival. To her, her old home looked beautiful always, but 
then, she could revel in the memories of the past. Isabella might 
not know how bright the garden beds had been all the summer- 
time, until these first chilly, damp days had scattered thy  geranium- 
petals and blackened the he sliotrope. ‘To-day, as she looked out 
at the prospect, everything seemed partic ularly che edhe It was 
bitterly cold and raw. The gnats and blue bottle flies, which had 
survived the warm weather, were so weak and tame that one could 
stroke them with ease as they clung feebly to the chilly window-pane, 
and pretended to buzz and pirouette as in the old days. The road 
winding between the young trees, fenced round by their wooden 
cradles, looked like a huge silver serpe nt, glistening as it was with 
moisture, and with quite deep water lying in ho eart-ruts. It 
was to be hoped, she thought, as she gazed at it, that Isabella 
would come provided with a pair of good thick boots, and some 
really sensible walking-dresses, and that she would not ex spect to 
see much company ! 

From the road she glanced : sadly i in the direction of her father’s 
grave. What a delightful companion for Isabella he would have 
been! Upon how many political, philosophical, and scientific 
subjects might he not have conversed with “the girl who knew 
everything!” But the gentle philosopher was gone. Daisies and 
meadow-grasses waved over his quiet resting-place on the lawn, 
near to where “ Alexander” used to be tethered in the old days; 
and Little Stillingfleet had lost one of its chief attractions. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


TRUE to her promise, Isabella Nethercliffe arrived at Little Stil- 
lingfleet on the following Monday. It was evident, from her 
manner, that she came prepared to admire and appreciate every- 
thing. She did not even mind the rickety Poynings’ fly, whilst 
the flyman, with whom she had entered into conversation, she pro- 
nounced to have been “ perfectly charming.” Just at this period 
she was interesting herself in the old English dialects, and she 
discovered that the flyman spoke a re sally purer English than that 
of the “ gilded London coxcombs.” She had written down, in her 
journal, several words which were incontestably Saxon, whilst 
others, again, she perceived to be of Danish or Norman origin. 
“T be a-going,” she felt certain, was really far more grammatical 
than “I am going,” and there were many other sentences which 
she considered it would be desirable to adopt in polite conversa- 
tion. She was charmed with the rustic simplicity of Little Stil- 
lingfleet, and loud in her admiration of “ Cammy” and “ Ash- 
Ash” when Sophy ventured to take her over the stables. In order 
that there might be nothing to conceal, she proceeded from the 
stables to the kitchen, entering by the back-door. ‘“ You see,” 
she said, turning apologetic: ully to Miss Simpkins, who accompa- 
nied them, whilst Nelus was carrying up the baggage, “I have no 
housekeeper’s room. I’m very, very sorry, but it can’t be helped. 
I have thought of building one.” 

*‘T shall be very much disappointed i in Simpkins if she is foolish 
enough to mind such trifles,” remarked Miss Nethercliffe, glancing 
somewhat sev erely at her maid. “Oh, what a very curious-look- 
ing baby!” 

¢ We call it ‘the mongrel,’” said Sophy, with an expression of 
feigned disgust. ‘ Don’t look at it, Isabella; it ought never to 
have been born!” 

“ No, that it didn’t never ought to!” chimed in Jane Ford, who 
came clattering out of the bakehouse to take a look at the London 
young lady. ‘ It didn’t never ought to, in no mistedke !’ 

“They always turn against each other in that way down here, 
said Sophy, in an undertone. “In reality, she’s fonder of the 
creature than its own mother.” 

In consequence of the embarrassing scene which had taken 
place between Sophy and Lord Nethercliffe, she had been almost 
surprised that he should so readily have permitted Isabella to pay her 
a visit. His whole manner at the last had conveyed an impression 
of resentment and wounded vanity, and she could not help fancy- 
ing that the friendship and interest he had professed for her at 
first had been permanently withdrawn. 

Whilst Simpkins was unpacking upstairs, Sophy took her friend 
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“‘ have possessed large noses. It was a thing to which Napoleon 
Bonaparte attached the greatest possible importance, regarding it 
as an unmistakable sign of ability.” 

Poor Sophy, who had never heard either of Slawkenbergius or 
his nose, did not know to what extent the comparison might be 
considered complimentary, but she was pleased with the part of 
Isabella’s rejoinder which had reference to the opinion of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

‘Oh, how nice it would be,” she remarked, soon afterwards, to 
Miss Hornblower, “if Tom would only fall in love with Isabella 

“ T don’t think that is very likely, my dear,” replied the spinster, 
without raising her eyes from her work—a battlemented fortress. 
which she was constructing out of old corks, glued on to a piece of 
stiff “4 board. ‘“ He is too much devoted to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Sophy, hopefully, and looking very 
wise. “ Men are sometimes so odd! ’ 

“ Perhaps so, but I have never had much to do with them,” 
replied the little old maid with a half-sigh. 

“Oh, no, of course not!” returned Sophy hastily, fearing lest 
she might have awakened some painful memory. ‘“ And re ally, I 
don’t think they make one much happier,” she added, sighing, too. 

Like a truly loyal friend, she also did everything in her power to 
prepossess Tom in favour of Miss Nethe rcliffe, by calling attention 
to her numerous perfections. 

“1 think you must admit,” she would say, “ we one couldn’t easily 
find so many good qualities united in any other person. Besides 
which, Isabella is wonderfully handsome; you can’t help seeing 
her good looks, I’m sure—nobody could.” 

*“‘ She’s certainly very handsome,” Tom answered, “ and she seems 
to be wonderfully clever. She seems to know nearly everything.” 

“Ah, she does indeed! Like the Princess in the fairy-tale, she 
can almost see the grass grow, and hear the flies sneeze.” 

“Really !” said the young man, looking down, as though afraid 
of encountering what Sophy sometimes spoke of as her “ basilisk 
eye.” In her presence he was always to a certain extent shy and 
embarrassed. 

“ Yes,” continued Sophy, anxious still further to impress him. 

“ And she’s quite extraordinary at geometry, and algebra, and 
arithmetic—things which to me are as “sealed books. This is the 
kind of sum she will do—only, as I know so little about these 
things, I may not get it quite right. Supposing a man walked 

eight miles, seven furlongs, six rods, poles, or perches, five and 
half yards, two feet, and eleven inches ina day. . .” 

“Well?” 

** And stopped at ten public-houses and a half (oh, no, of course 
he couldn’t do that!), and stopped at ten public-house s—drinking 
at each of them four gallons, three quarts, two pints, and one and 


a half gills of beer. . .” 
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“What an enormous quantity !” Tom could not help exclaimin z 
The quantity does not signify. . . . Supposing he did this, a i 
lrank the same quantity every day, how much would he drink ‘ 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, eleven anda half mont r 
three weeks, six days, thirteen hours, and fifty-nine seconds ? ” ‘i 
“‘T haven’t the slightest idea!” said Tom, smiling. # 


‘ Neither have I. but Isabella could tell you in five minutes 


“| daresay she’s very clever,” he answered. ‘ And I admit s! , 
wonderfully good-looking. But neither cleverness nor bea ' 
makes one love, particularly if one’s already fond of a person ¥ i 


seems cleverer than any one else in the world, and more beautii i 

too. It’s all a matter of fancy.” | 
“‘T suppose it is,” answered Sophy, dreamily. ‘ Whatever it 

it’s a very curious and mysterious thing.” 
“ Yes, it is, indeed ; and some people seem to have the pow 

making every one fall in love with them. Iwas talking about 

with poor Dyer, just before he was killed, and he said—I may 

you now that he’s dead—*‘ There’s one perfect woman, he said 


this neigh! bourhood, who is well L worth) of a good man’s love, : " 
that’s Miss Sophy, down at Stilling fleet :’ which shows you, di ; 
he added, simply, ‘ that v try 1 have so often told you is tru 
that every one who sees you can never get you out of then 
afterwards.” 
“Poor Dr. Dyer! How sorry I was to hear of his deat 
said he wouldn’t a very long-lived man. I wonder how 
knew ? ” 
** People have p ntiments, I think, very often,” rejoined ‘J 


“when anything disagreeable is going to happentothem. Ikn 
/ often have, and I can count pretty certainly, too, on anyth 
pleasant. To-day, for instance, as I was coming here, | saw 
magpie.” 
‘And that was—good or bad? I forget which.” 
“Bad. Of course, it’s only a superstition; but, oddly enou 
l’ve never known it to deceive me 
“ And so you’ve always gone by magpies = 
“ Yes, I never like seeing one much, when I’ve got any particu 
plan in my head. It always seems to go wrong afterwards. Ii 
see two, I’m quite confident and light-hearted. Of course, 
only an old woman’s tale !” 
“‘ [ see two nearly every day. Happy creatures! They see! 
always to go in-pairs, and yet I haven’t felt confident and lig! 
hearted for a long time. I don’t believe in magpies!” 
As she said this, they came up with the rest of the party. Th 
had all been for a long expedition into the enemy’s country of th ¥ 
old days; passing through the upper park above Great Stalling 
fleet, until they had arrived in front of what was once Godfre 
home. Sophy had often spoken to Isabella of Dallingridge, a: 
she wished her to see it as it really was. } 
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The old grey house, with its many windows and closed shutters, 
could not fail to awaken sad memories. Shrouded in autumn mist, 
and surrounded by hoary oaks and funereal evergreens, it seemed 
like the most formidable of those ghosts with whom Sophy had 
said that she was perpetually holding communion 

As the YW stood looking at it, honest John Mel ean came out ot 
the orangery on the terrace, locking the door after him. The day 
was so still that, though he was some way ‘from them, they could 
hear the sharp click of the key as it turned in the key-hole. He 
looked aged and shrunken, and walked a itt le unsteadily, as Scotch 
gardeners, with certain proclivities, have a tendency to walk during 
the protracted absence of their employers. With this exception, 
everything was silent, forlorn, and deserted. No hospitable curl of 
blue smoke rose from the massive chimney-stacks. All the garden- 
beds were browz, bare, and desolate, and the stone statues on the 
terrace looked like a row of spectres ; so that though Miss Nether- 
cliffe expressed it as her opinion that she had seldom seen a finer 
specimen of a grand old Tudor mansion, Sophy turned from its 
contemplation with an aching heart. 

It was impossib le for her now, not to realise that some day, this 
melancholy-looking old house might become her own; if, indeed, 
it was not legally her own already. How was it possible (she 
thought ), that she could ever exist, either alone, or married to any 
other man, in a place so teeming with memories of a former love ? 
Surely it would be almost less dreary, after all, to bow to destiny 
and live out her allotted time at the Abbey! 

Already people were beginning to treat her as the future pos- 
sessor of Dallingridge. ‘She had received visits both from the 
agent and from the family lawyer, whilst Tom Hickathrift had even 
had a letter upon the subject signed by the Lord Chancellor him- 
self. She had entreated, however, that everything might be left 
in abeyance for the present. The rents must be collected, of 
course, and paid into the banker’s hands, but she steadfastly 
refused to touch them for two years. At the end of that time a 
new life might dawn for her, and then, and not till then, would 
she begin the hard task of burying her past ; but for two years she 
would wait. . . and hope! 

Upon reaching the middle of the hazel-copse, Isabella and Mary 
Anne Hornblower paused at the circular bench. ‘I fancy,” said 
Miss Nethercliffe, as she examined the back of the seat with atten- 
tion, * that this is the sort of place where I shall be likely to find 
a variety of the Bulimus genus, the Bulimus obscurus, for which 
I am now searching—ah, yes! . . . here they are! Several of 
them are double-growths!” 

Sophy now perceived that a portion of the wood-work of the old 
bench was covered with small spiral snail-shells; some of these 
were almost twice as long as their companions. 

“ These are double-growths,” explained Isabella. “ They are a very 
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somuch! I should really like to live here for the remainder of 
my life!” 

Tom and Sophy walked quietly on, leaving Isabella and Miss 
Hornblower raking and peering amongst the leaves. From time 
to time cries of discov ery reached them, when the -y turned back to 
inquire what new botanical treasure had yielded to thei ‘ir researches. 

“Oh, it’s the Osmunda, regalis! such a beauty!” or, “It’s the 
Trichomanes speciosum!” Isabella would exclaim, pe hi aps, and 
then recommence delving and scratching anew. By-and-bye, a 
louder and more triumphant ery of discovery broke on their ears. 

“Qh, Sophy! Oh, Sir Thomas! do come! Look what I’ve just 
dug up under this tree!” 

Sophy ran towards her in all haste, Tom following more delibe- 
rately. 

“Oh, Tom!” exclaimed Sophy in a moment, beckoning impa- 
tiently towards him, “ come quickly, and look! Isabella has found 
the great Hick: athrift ring—the ring with which all the ladies of 
your - family have been betrothed !” 

Isabella, indeed, during her excavations in search of ferns and 
Bulimia Netherclifii, had actually chanced upon the celebrated 
family jewel, which she had placed at once upon her finger. To 
Sophy this action seemed portentous in the extreme. Sir Thomas, 
too, as he advanced, and beheld the hereditary ring of betrothal on her 
strong white hand, could not help starting, a little une omfortably. 

“That ring,” said Sophy, with solemnity, “belongs to Sir 
Thomas Hickathrift. Whenever a Hickathrift marries, he puts 
that ring upon the finger of his wife ; and no Hickathrift likes to 
marry at all unless he can betroth the lady of his choice according 
to hereditary precedent. If this ring h: adn’t been found, poor Sir 
Thomas would have had to become a kind of monk !” 

Isabella, hearing Sophy’s mock heroics, blushed deeply, and tried 
hard to pull off the ring. It had been much too large for Sophy, 
as the reader may remember, but Isabella’s hand, though white 
and well-shaped, was of a more powerful make. She hi ad placed 
the ring, too, upon her thickest finger, and, in consequence, whole 
seconds el: ipsed before she could finally withdraw it, and present it, 
not without embarrassment, to its legitim: ate owner. 

Tom blushed as the heirloom was returned to him; and Sophy 
could not help thinking that this episode might be fraught with 
mysterious significance. Tom, also, was dee ply impressed by the 
circumstance; not, perhaps, altogether agreeably, for as he walked 
home across the deserted turnip-fields he found himself somehow 
associating it in his mind with the one magpie. 

Near the Abbey gateway he perceived Andrew Locke awaiting 
him. Tom noticed at once that the expression of his countenance 
was troubled. 

“Has anything gone wrong?” he inquired, as they passed 
together under a lofty archway. 
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“A very strange thing has happened, Sir Thomas,” answere 
the land-steward, gravely. “A letter has arrived at the pos' 


office which has set the whole of Poynings in a flutter, as wi 
it may do. Old Spearing doesn’t quite know what to do about 
and would be benie obliged if you would just step across 1 
street, and advise him.” 

Upon hearing this, the young man turned back, and, crossi 


the market-place, walked into old Spearing’s shop. 
“ Here is the letter, Sir Thomas, which has taken us all 
surprise,” said the post-master; “and I thought you might 


pleased to advise me, being a magistrate.” 
Tom took up the letter and examined it attentively. It was 


foreign letter, directed to Dr. Dyer, and was unmist: ikal ly in t 

handwriting of “ the late Mr. Godfre y St. Clair, of Dallingrid; o 
“(Good heavens!” said he, turning pale, as he handed. it 

to the old man; “ it’s a letter from the dead to the dead !’ 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SOME months bef the time of which I have been writing, 

young man whom we have known hitherto as Godfrey St. | 

was lying at Pegli, pon what seemed likely to be his death-b 

A woman was sitting at his side, her eyes haggard with watchin 


This woman, who had nursed him all through his dange 
illness with the devotedness of a mother, had no reason to reg 
her display of maternal solicitude. A hope—a dream—the dre: 
of a “mad woman,” as she had once called herself, had bi 
realised, and she knew now, with hardly the possibility of a d 
that he was her son indeed. 

Mariuccia Santarelli, summoned by Padre Anselmo to Peg 





she knew not wherefor had been overcome with terror 
confusion when she was told that the English lady with wl 


she was to be confronted was the widow of Lord Henry Daven} 
who, in the year 1816, had occupied the Villa Palavacini. 
Godfrey’s bedside these two women had met for the first t 
after more than twenty-four years. At sight of the pale, w 
face of the sick man, who seeme a about to quit for ever the si 
of his troubles, and of the sad and beautiful Englishwoman, \ 
hair had grown white from sorrow, the rough- Lande d dnuatit 
toil stood silent and abashed. 

“ You are the noble lady of the Villa Palavacini?” she as 
at last, ina falterin ne voice, as she toyed nervously with the e 
of the yellow kerchief forming her head -gear. “ What would 
with poor Mariuccia Santarelli ?’ 

“Tam, unhappily, the person you name,” Lady Henry answe 
She had heard Padre Anselmo’s story, ‘s which she had b 
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enabled to supply many additional details; and she found it ditti- 
cult now not to look with loathing upon the cause of so mucl 
misery to herself and others. 

a qwesto grovane 2” the woman now asked, olancing 
in apparent bewilderment towards the bed. The Padre had sent 
to her to hasten, with all speed, to minist ry to the requirements 
of a near relation, who was nigh unto death; but her clouded 
intelligence had failed at once to grasp the situation, or to divin 
to whom he might possibly refer. 

“That young man, returned the Engli 3 
twenty- four years ago, a happy child, well loved and cared for. 
()ne day his nurse held him in her arms near to a piece of wate 
in a garden. She left him for a moment to the care of anothet 
woman. ... After that he was lost. His parents mourned him 
as dead. . . . Ina word, this is the child you sold to an English 
family at Genoa, on the 13th April, 1816. . .. Ah, Mariuceceia ! ” 
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she cried, suddenly breaking down, and bursting into tears. 
a3 Were we not kind and compassion: eC TO you when you were mn 
your trouble ? W hat had we done that you should have dealt us 
this blow ? ” 

(Overcome with emotion, she sank Upon he kn es ai the side ol 


Godfrey’s bed, and buried her face in her hands. Thi peasant- 


woman stood for some moments sti wing at her blar ikly. by-and- 
bye she, too, knelt down, sobbing, and eating her breast. 

Fearing lest the sound of her noisy lamentations should disturb 
yes patient, the English lady rose from her knees, and led her 
vel ithy into the adjon ing room, wh 
of ( ‘harity to watch at Godfrey’s bedside, she waited impatiently 
for ally conte ssion which the prickings of ata dily-awak« Lit d con- 
science nis ohi possib ly elicit. 

It came at last, in words broken by sobs and tears, and with 
many an invocation to Virgin Mother and patron saint. ‘The 
erief of the “ Siqnora Inglese” had touched the rough heart 
beating beneath the blue home-spun bodice, and crossed hand- 
kerchief of gaudy colours. Mariuccia’s story, freed from tears, 
prayers, and interjections, was as follows : 

some Cwenty- five years before, as has been already related, 
the Santarellis, by mutual consent, and from motives of economy, 
agreed to live together under one roof, in the grounds of the 
Villa Palavacini. It is unnecessary to repeat an account of the 


ere, after sending for the Siste 


terrible circumstance by which this “* family arrangement” was 
brought to an abrupt termination. The husband’s growing jea- 


lousy of his brother had turned to a fierce and uncontrollabl 
frenzy—the shipwright’s axe had been raised, it had descended 
upon its victim: in a word, the crowning catastrophe had come 
to pass, and mother and child were left desolate in the pink vine- 
trellised gate-house. 

It was at this point that Mariuecia began her narrative. At 
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did the power of reflecting return to her. Before this it had 
seemed as though her mind was incapable of judging between 
good and evil—between what would be the wisest course to 
pursue, and the course which, besides being unwise, was 
altogether against nature. 

As she was passing through the garden, probably for the last 
time, these thoughts came upon her. She had iets every 
preparation for her departure, although she had said not one word 
of it to anyone. The bambimo was in her arms—it was asleep. 
Almost did it seem as though dead, with its still face, and the 
long eye-lashes resting on its pale cheek. As she looked at it, 
the tears came into her eyes. She remembered the blow it had 
received at the hands of her miserable husband; she called to 
mind the sinister predictions of the neighbours, to the effect that 
the results of this blow might intluence its whole existence—that 
it might have to encounter sickness and suffering in a strange 
land, amongst strange people, without the solace of a mother’s 


tender affection. Santa Virgma! why had she never thought of 
all this until now? Why had her powers of reasoning, and of 


reflection, returned to her thus—at the eleventh hour; in a word, 
when they came too late? . . . 

Nay, but after all, was it too late now to change her mind, and 
to let the Padre know of her intention? . But then, the 
money—the price to be paid her for this child which she had 
found out now was so precious toher? . . . 

A prey to these conflicting emotions, which, for the moment, 
had the effect of rendering her well-nigh distraught, she passed 





up under the avenue of arbutus, sided by the laieslon n statues of 


the old gods, until she came to the melancholy piece of water 
cleft, as it were from the bosom of the hill. God alone knew 
what desperate intention, taking suddenly possession of her, 
induced her to turn her footsteps in the direction of this desolate 
place! In the cool depths of these shadowy waters she might, at 


least, find peace ; an immunity from suffering for herself and her 


child ; and the Holy Virgin, who had known, when on earth, the 
pains and tribul: itions of maternity, might graciously deign to 
accord mercy to her soul! In the end, host ver, she was saved 
from so melancholy a fate, though it seemed as if Providence 
merely changed the form of he xr temptation. It was evident that, 
on this particular day, her guardian angel had abandoned her, and 
that she was destined to commit some manner of mortal sin. The 
place was not desolate, as she had expected; on the stone bench, 
close to the wrought-iron- work gateways, a nurse was seated, 
resting for a while in the shade, holding in her arms the only 
child of the noble English lady who, with her husband, inhal bited 
the villa. This nurse, an honest Shropshire woman, had been kind 
to Mariuccia during her great trouble. The child, a boy, was only 


a few weeks older than her own. These circumstances had 








naturally drawn the women together, and they had becom 
friends, as far as it was possible with two persons of different rac 


who were unable to converse together save by signs a1 
blundering words. Whilst this woman went to the house 
deliver some message, she had asked Mariuccia to take care of t! 
child. For a while the Italian woman had lain down her ow 
baby upon the stone bench, whilst she held the strangers’ child 
her arms, and gazed attentively at its features. As she sat thu 


comparing the faces of the two infants, a temptation came upo 


I 
her with so much force that to resist it was impossible. 
occurred to her that she could possess herself, then and there, 
this child, and that, after dressing it in Italian fashion, she cou 
deliver it up to the English family instead of her own. 

No sooner did this plan suggest itself to her, than she proceed: 
to put it into execution. There was not a moment to be los 


Hastily tearing from the head of the English bambino 
expensive hat of lace and satin which would have furnished a cl 
to discovery, she cast it amongst the tangled reeds of the lak 
and made off with her double burden. At the moment she di 
not reflect what terrible suspicions the finding of this hat, floati 
thus upon these gloomy waters, might arouse in the moth 
breast. She did not reflect, either, upon what should be |! 
course of action supposing the English family did not approve 
the bambino, and passed it over for another. No doubt, had t! 
happened, the destiny of the infant would have been materia 
changed. All that had been stipulated, however, was, that 
child should be a y, strong and healthy, and with as fai 
promise of good loo as could be perceived in an infant of su 
tender age. Both children seemed to fulfil each one of th 


eonditions. Most mothers will readily pardon Mariuccia for 1 
exalted opinion a entert ~_ of her baby’s per sonal appearan 


The English child, too, was beautiful as an angel. The id 
there fore, had ne ee to her that it could be possi 
either one or <a them would be refused by the persons wl 
seemed to be so eagerly ~—? for a living object upon which 
lavish their pent-up parental affection. 

Arrived at esece frees ‘onfide 4 her project only to one person 
to a young fisherman, Beppo by name, who had been one of 


admirers in the old time, before she was married, and who woul 
even now feel proud to be chopped up for her into a salam 
With the help of this young man, under the shadow of his litt 
fishing-boat upon the sunshiny sea-beach, she had-dressed up tl 
English baby in the coarser garments of her own child, and tak 
it straightway to the residence of Padre Anselmo. Everythi 
passed off satisfactorily, and, with the money she obtained, 


had returned to Beppo and started off with him and her bab 


upon a fishing yi dition to the coast of Corsica. 


Here she had succeeded in obtaining a tiny residence upo 
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the sea-shore, in which she dwelt for more than five years, doing 
all in her power to repay the kind-hearted fisherman for his devo- 
tion to her cause, and so happy in ses yssession of her own child 


that she thought but seldom of the misery she had inHicted upon 
the occupants ref the Villa Palavacini. If there had been any hu 
and cry after her departure, she had never heard of it. Padr 
Anselmo, too, it now appeared, had been summoned away at about 
this time to attend the death-bed of the wealthy man who had 
bequeathed him an easy competence. All trace, in fact, of het 


evil deed seemed buried in obseurityv: but a punishment, which she 


had dreaded from the first, had fallen 1 .her. 7’Sandro, the boy 
for whom she had risked so much. ‘as prover d, as he grew older, « 
little comfort or assistance to her. Rather, on 1 ntrary, v 
he a hindrance and an ineumbrance, and there wer joments 
when Beppo (with whom she had now cast in her lot) expressed 
his regret that she had not handed him over to the strangers for 
adoption, and retained for herself the other child, who might pos- 
sibly have turned out more satisfactorily. These words would 
often sting her to the quick, for, in truth, the po id could no 


help his po 

He was, in fact, a living example of the Seriptural dictum s 
often, and so unctuously, quoted by Mr. Pettigrew. The sin of th 
father had been pitile ssly visited upon the child; for, owing, it 
was supposed, to the |} blow he had received from the shipwright’s 
axe, Alessandro Santarelli grew up “ comé disgraziato;” in othe 
words, he was an idiot. 

As the years went on, Beppo and Mariuccia returned to their old 
haunts, although they avoided taking up their abode actually at 
Pegli itself, Some few miles off stands the fishing hamlet of 
Diana Marina, and it was here that they had made their home. She 
had other children now to console her for ’Sandro’s short-comings 
—** Beppo,” * Tonio,” and “ Serafina ”—little demons of mischief 
and good-humour, but her heart still clove to ’Sandro, her eldest 
born, not withstanding his affliction. 

Living thus, in the: neighbourhood of her old home, she had 
fallen in with several of her fortner acquaintances. Many of them, 
however, had either died or departed to other places, and time had 
so toned down the PRT memories of the past, that she had 
experienced no disagreeable results from any of their recognitions. 
It was thought pe rfectly natural now by those who were old 
enough to trace the likeness, that ’Sandro should resemble his 
dead uncle and namesake, in both face and figure—as, indeed, 
he did resemble him, save for the affliction of his mind; and it 
was looked upon as pardonable _ Mariuccia, having now, 
virtually, neither husband nor male relative to protect and support 
her, should have set up house with = ppo, so long as he, too, was 
agreeab'> to the arrangement. 

Later on, impelled by morbid curiosity, she had gone over to 
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whether there would have been a “ Sophy” in his life, whatever 
his life had been. A presiding influence in woman’s form—called, 
perhaps, by some other name—speaking, even, another language, 
but still leading on like a beacon-star to high endeavour, to purer 
and nobler thought; an image of all that seemed true, and good, 

and beautiful ; a guardian angel, who yet trod the earth, and loved 
him once, and brightened, through his knowledge of her love, his 
darkest days. These thoughts came upon him as he passed under 
the avenue of bay and cypress which led to the shadowy piece of 
water. By his side was the woman he now knew to be really his 
mother, and with her he mused upon these strange possibilities. 

Arrived at the ornamental lake he perceived that the memorial 
stone had been removed. 

“What was the use of it now ?” Lady Henry asked, as, standing 
by the side of the water, she took both his hands in her own. “1 
have had it taken away. But you see something must be let in 
to fill up the place. We shall have to think of some words—a 
text, or a poem—telling of a great sorrow overpassed, and of love, 
and hope, and thankfulness for an unlooked-for blessing. People 
passing by will never guess what it really means; but I should 
like them to know, at any rate, that some thing very precious was 
once lost here, and then found again, by the strangest of strange 
chances, in the very same place.” 

A few days later, mother and son took their homeward way 
together, by easy stages. First of all, they halted at Nice. Here, 
impelled by he knew not what—a spirit either of pity or of 
curiosity—Godfrey rose one morning betimes, and visited the 
Port. He had previously provided himself with an ample supply 
of tobacco. Upon inquiring for the convict Santarelli, he was 
shown a man of a debased moral type, crouched down upon the 
sand by the sea-shore. He was chained by the ankle to a large 
piece of rock, under the shadow of which he was endeavouring to 
protect himself from the rays of the sun. He appeared patient 
and resigned in demeanour, and to be in the enjoyment of excellent 
physical health. His hair, which was close shaven, grew low down 
upon his forehead, and was untinged with gray, whilst his throat 
was as thick and sinewy as that of a bull. His “ facial and frontal 
angles” displayed a lamentable deficiency of moral sense, and 
from what Sophy would have termed “the outside of the platter,” 
it was not difficult to predict that its contents would be tainted 
and unsavoury. Predisposition to crime had evidently counted 
for something in the affair of the murder, and the late Dr. Dyer 
would probably have branded Santarelli as a “ morbid v: riety ” 
from his birth. To the same piece of rock was fastened another 
criminal, of a more refined organisation—a singularly handsome 
man, with an intellectual head, melancholy eyes, and a delicately 
modelled jaw. Unlike Santarelli, this man seemed crushed and 

depressed by the sense of his ignominious position; he seldom 
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216 SOPHY. 
by reason of the sound moral training administered from father to 
son, through long generations of upright and honourable pro- 
genitors. Believing what he had believed, since Pettigrew’s 
revelation, until within about a month of the present time, there 
were moments when what seemed to be his own self-evolved and 
unaccountable probity had proved even a surprise to himself. 

Now, however, all this was changed. Honour, intelligence, 
large-heartedness, had descended to him by inheritance. They 
were, justly and honestly, his birthright. But he possessed oth 
ee s and advantages as well, undeserved—nay, even, perhaps, 

to be condemned as vain and unprofitable by the more ightened 
of his fellow-men. 

From amongst the great mass of toilers and spinners, he, with a 
few others, had been singled out to be the recipient of wealth, 
prosperity, and worldly honours; to rest, while weaker men 
laboured ; to feast, whilst many of his brethren fasted ; and, under 
the very eyes of the naked, to pass on his way decked out in 
purple and fine linen; in a word, he found himself suddenly trans- 
formed into a ruler and a mighty man in Israel, girt round with 
power and responsibility ; and it occurred to him now, that if he 
abused any of these privileges his present exaltation would prove 
far more degrading to him than his previous abasement. 

Something of all this he confided to his mother at Nice, on his 
return from the Port. Being “only a woman,” although a very 
amiable and attractive one, she was at a loss to comprehend some 
of his scruples. 

“You see, dear.” she said, in a tone of gentle remonstrance, 
“these differences in rank and position seem always to have existed 
in civilised countries, and I don’t fancy that the people who have 
tried to do away with them have mi: ide things much better. But 
I can see that you take after your uncle, the second marquis, who 
held very liberal opinions, and drove about in a earriage without a 
coronet, and insisted upon being addressed simply as ‘ Mr. Daven- 
port.’ I really think that many people would be seniiaieall of who 
you were by this likeness alone ; fortunately, however, everything 
can be proved. But you will see that, placed as you are, it won't 
do merely to say, ‘ This young man has hitherto been called 
Godfrey, but his real name is George.’ We must go to England 
and put ‘Aha ‘ase into the hands of ifaw yers, who will set everything 
right, and as it should be; besides which, I am ve ry anxious to 
make the acquaintance of Sophy.” 





(To be continued.) 
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joined the highest professional skill. Dogs that are exceedingly 
good for sporting purposes have rarely the variety of character 
necessary to make them first-rate companions; but Tim was quite 

the Irishman for versatility with none of what the unappreciative 
critic calls the Irishman’s lack of business capacity. And Tim, too, 
had a rift—a devouring passion for society, which led him into 
horrible infidelities towards his bachelor master. This master was 
agent for a large property, and he used to visit the owner for a 
day or two about once a fortnight, combining on these occasions 
business connected with the estate, with sport of one kind or othee: 
In the shooting season Tim sometimes a i ge 1 his master 

and the gay company, and the favourable notice he obtained, turne d 
the dog’s head not a little. He could smoke, read the paper, beg, 
dance, 1 ring the bell, and bark to order; besides the really much 
cleverer and spontaneous proofs of intelligence which he was 
always exhibiting in society. Now, perhaps, not three of the guests 
in that large country house brought so many social gifts to the 
party as Tim was endowed withal ; therefore it was not to be sup- 
posed that he would be allowed to I mnguish amongst mere ordinary 
pointers, setters, spaniels, and water-dogs at the stables. In the 
country, people, shut up together, bore each other, and become 
what is cleverly described as avides @émotion. Tim brought the 
guests relief from this distress, and was consequently welcome. 
Life at the bachelor’s lodge, though full enough, seemed ever after 
dull to Tim,—so dull that he used to go alone twenty miles over 
macadamised roads, by a rather intricate line, to the stately man- 
sion where his “spirit its highest life had led,” deserting, for many 
days together, both his work and his master. For this habit of 
vagrancy he was, of course, punished. Doubtless he knew, all 
through, he was doing wrong, but he was made freshly to feel the 
guilt of rambling by scoldings and more serious corrective measures. 
He nevertheless still contrived to go away without leave; and 
finding the long journeys on foot wearisome, he adopted an in- 
genious way of lightening the burden of them. Tim uesd to wait 
the passing of a waggonette, the lady-owner of which drove very 
often a considerable part of Tim’s road. At her approach, he 
would come to the road’s edge, bowing and smiling, quite plainly 
soliciting a lift; and the lady being an acquaintance of Tim’s and 
his masters, always granted the favour. While he occupied a seat 
by the coachman, Tim did all in his power—and it was much—to 
make himself agreeable, until his road branched off from the line 
of the waggonette, when he would spring to the ground, and hurry 
away. That. Tim’s conscience pricked him was abundantly clear 
from his general demeanour on coming home from these excur- 
sions, and also from a very ingenious excuse he once made for his 
absence. His master’s visits being so regular and frequent to the 
great house, to save trouble, a complete evening suit of his always 
remained there: ; and Tim returned one morning from his elysium 
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bearing one of his master’s dress boots, which he pretended, 
every appropriate gesture, to have gone especially to retrie\ 
How intensely human was pleasure-loving, hypocritical Tim ! 
And Vic! His is not so much the rift of adult humanity 
of unruly boyhood. Joined to every good gift that a nondese 


dog can possess, is dear cur displays an originality whi 
startles even the cognoscenti. He is not as dependent on 
human friends as are most dogs. Give him a few bool 


doormats, and brushes, and he will amuse himself for a long tin 
say, by barricading the front door. He will gather some ot! 
miscellaneous trifles to add to his store; the erection will dema 


much time, and almost breathlessly severe labour ; but what } 
will it not afford him! When he has finished, the door will 

effectually closed inst ordinary comers; and even those wl 
grumble at having to spend precious time in razing the struct 
to the—not ground, but floor, cannot but admire the enginee! 

skill displayed by Vic, who looks on,—fussy, troubled, full 

importance, at the destruction of his chef-Veuvre. 

He will sometimes occupy his leisure in drilling the cat. |] 
takes her by the back of the neck, and parades her up and do 
the garden methodically; or he marches her, at a given word, 
of the drawing-ro¢ to the top of the kitchen stairs, and tl] 
(unbidden) often sends her flying down them with a jerk. \ 
ean find half-a-day’s true recreation in such a small thing 
boot: even an old one satisfies his simple taste; and he deri 
great pleasure when in human society from “doing his tricks” 
Vie is an accomplished dog). But, unfortunately, he has 
failings; he is disobedient, unruly, and subject to crazy fits 
violence, during wh no whistled or spoken admonitions avai 
all. He often runs a destructive rig, tearing the clothes 
wayfarers; worrying sheep and poultry; and fighting dogs tw 
his size, causing his people, and his casual victims, inte 





ennoyance—the latter, often, paroxysms of terror. 
Bran, too, a half-bred English mastiff, what a noble dog 
’ 4 . . sa” _ ‘ ' 
was. strong, VI¢1! . gentle with children, and COMPARONa 


as so few people, and most dogs, are! But he, too, had an us 


flaw of character, one which is the besetting sin of many dogs, 
vice one may humbly hope much rarer among mankind: jealous 
A big water-dog, who used often alone to come eleven long mil 
to visit Bran’s human belongings, was the special object of tl 
unaimable feeling; and one day, when both were in a strea 
Bran cleverly caught the visitor by the nape of the neck, ar 
held the unlucky dog’s mouth and nostrils under water. 
strong man belaboured Bran’s skull with a small, uproot: 
fir-tree, and thus just managed to save the poor stranger fro1 
drowning. 

Another mastiff, Turk, had an entirely human proclivity f 
fighting with his own kind, and also a less human and ver 
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inconvenient passion for sheep-killing; but, in all other respects, 
his was a charming character—faithful, loving, clever, thoroughly 
“came ”; and he was gifted with a super-canine sense of humour. 
His own jokes were rather ponderous, but he heartily relished the 
more refined wit of his human friends, and over their pleasantries 
his lovely brown eyes would twinkle with keenest enjoyment. 
Those who saw at the Grosvenor Gallery, two or three years ago, 
the clever terra-cotta group, “An enquiring spirit,” are acquainted 
with Turk’s “outer man ” (outer dog would be a hardly allowable 
coinage ), and can judge by it of his remar kably interesting face 

It is a proof of this quality of interestingness in Turk’s appearance, 

that he has served (always most unwillingly, it must be 
confessed), at least four times as a model to a sculptor and 
painters. 

Once, yes, once, there was a riftless dog (alas! that it is still 
always “ was”!) who ended, poor darling, her short six years of 
life accident: uly, and miserably, by poison. She, indeed, was 
“faultless,” without the prefix “faultily.” But the paper blisters 
so, and the writing is so blurred, that to set down her description 
is impossible. 





E. M. LYNCH. 
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A RAILWAY ROMANCE. 


YoOu’RI ir, very fair, if the picture 


Has given no additional grace ; 
A eritic the keenest at stricture, 

Could never find flaw in that face. 
And le ‘mid tl stir and the traftie 

That the great station STOW loud, 
Limnes ear by the art photographie, 


1 
," smile on he crowd. 


And t nds must pass and must view you, 
A sp en hung on the wall, 

Some yi reh Vilhe who once knew you, 
And I who don’t know you at all. 

Yet strange are my swift-coming fancies, 
And e are the dreams that arise, 

The pn lest of railway romances 

| weave from your eyes 

Time was when you loved, though no blushes 
Come now to carnation your cheek ; 

How w [ can picture its flushes 
Wh ome one in whispers would speak. 

I see all the summer moon-shimmer, 


I hear the soft swing of your dress, 
How strangely the station lamps glimmer ! 
Your lips murmur, ** Yes.” 


Yet. al | how the idol was broken, 
L hear as by magical art, 

Of words that were cruel when spoken, 
And left a fell wound on the heart. 
You smile, but mine eyes look behind it, 
And watch the wan woe on your lips: 

How bitter we all of us find it— 
Love’s fatal eclipse ! 
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There ’s pride in that face, and no murmur 
Was there to acknowledge the scar : 

The heart of the hero grows firmer 
"Mid grim revelations of war. 

You faced all the dreary to-morrows, 
With brow and demeanour serene: 

The saddest of all human sorrows 

Is, what might have been. 


And now all the past has been banish’d, 
A dream of a feverish night ; 
A vision that came and that vanish’d 
Before the kind touch of the light! 
Were mine but the old necromancy, 
I’d ask, could you love once again 
A smile! Is it only my fancy! 
But here comes my train. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


“ PERSICOS ODI.” 


I LOATHE the Persian’s cumbrous state, 
No linden wreath for me ; 

Nor seek thou more, where lingering late 
Some rose may be. 


With myrtle no exoties bind ; 
For thee no meeter flower 

Than myrtle, nor for me reclined 
In vineyard bower. 

F. H. WHYMPER. 
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IN THE EAST. 


in the presence of a master. Let it not be supposed that I am 
going to make an lreverent comparison. I have too sincere a 
reverence for the memory of Dr. Croly to write anything in his 
dispraise ; ; but 1 must re cord that the difference between Dr. Croly 
in the street and Dr. Croly in the pulpit was as great as the 
difference between poor old Grimaldi when he was carried, gouty 
and paralytic, in a hackney coach to the theatre, and the trium- 
phant Grimaldi who convulsed the house as soon as he appeared 
on the boards. 

My experience of life is, that nothing “ pulls a man together” 
like his work, and that Ha is no “pick-me-up” like respon- 
sibility. When Dr. Croly stepped into the pulpit he most as- 
suredly felt that he was there to do “his Master’s bid ling ;” and, 
not even Elijah, when, on Mount Carmel, he denounced the 
priests of Baal, could have displayed a grander presence, or have 
spoken with a more lofty tone. But, you will ask me, what have 
these reminiscences of Dr. ( ‘roly to do with the story of “ France 
in the East?” The answer is easy to give, though it cannot 
be given in a few words. Dr. Croly in his youth had been a 
soldier. He had been in the army of the Duke . Brunswick 
when, in the year 1792, it was defeated by Dumourier at Jemappes, 


and ‘epi Louis Philippe—who was in the army of Damour 


won his spurs. Dr. Croly has described in his novel of ** Marston” 
the horrors of the defeat and the retreat; but, defeated as he 
had been, the instincts of the soldier clung to him, and left him 
not even in the pulpit. I remember that it occurred to him, in one 
of his evening lectures, to describe to us the night march of the 
Israelites from Egypt. The church was dimly lighted: the sun 
had gone down and the brumous atmosphere of Walbrook weighed 
upon us all. But as the old soldier spoke the whole scene 
flashed vividly upon us. We saw, in regular and stately march, 
the advanced guard -the Levites, with all the symbols of religion 
—the chosen warriors in the van, the women and children in the 
midst; the selected band bearing the coffin of Joseph ; the resolute 
corps Varmée in the rear. The aes of cloud which rested on the 
Israelites also rested on our church, | mut the pillar of light was our 
preacher and our teacher. It was in the early spring of the year 
1848 that I heard this soldier and preacher de liver a sermon whic h 
has an intimate relation to the question of “ France in the Fast.’ 

Events march so rapidly now, and the present treads so quickly 
and so sharply on the heels of the past, that there must be many 


of my readers who have never known, or have forgotten what the, 


year 1848 was. It was a year in which it seemed that the “great 
and terrible day of the Lord” was at hand; in which the “ foun- 
tains of the great deep” of European peace were to be broken up, 
and in which we were all to be submerged bene ath 

“ Red ruin and the breaking-in of War! 
Those who remember 1848 may, perhaps, even in the strife sand 
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need we do more than allude incidentally to the coquetting of the 

Empress Eugénie with the Greek Church. For the moment I 
propose to confine myself to the most important section of the 
subject—if we regard it from our own standpoint—and that is the 
action of France in North Africa. Anything that I may have to 
write concerning the action of France in Syria may be reserved 
for another occasion. 

There can be no doubt that the conduct of the French generals 
in Algeria, during the war which led to the acquisition of that 
country by France, fully justified the strictures passed upon it by 
the great preacher whom I have described. And it must be ad- 
mitted that the Government of Louis Philippe sinned grievously in 
breaking its engagements with Abdel-Kadir; and, further, that it 
sinned foolishly, inasmuch as it enabled Louis Napoleon, when he 
became “ President” of the French Republic, to score a point against 
the preceding Government, and to make for himself a reputation for 
generosity, integrity, and justice by releasing Abdel-Kadir, and 
placing him where he might end his days in peace without f arther 
injury to France. But it is necessary in, politics and in history, to 
separate a design from the details of its execution, and it is abso- 
lutely certain that, long before the acquisition of Algeria by France 
it had become necessary that some civilised Christian state shoul 
take violent measures to repress the barbarians of North Africa. 
Carthage herself, in the full plenitude of her power, and when 
Rome absolutely hungered for her destruction, did not give so 
much trouble to Italy as has been given to the pe inean 
states by the Barbaresque power rs which have arisen on the ruins of 
Carthage. It would be hard, indeed, to find beneath the vast con- 

avity of heaven a district more replete with historic memories 
than that which stretches from Mogador to Tripoli, and which, 
with a greedy eye, overlooks those coasts of Spain and Italy on 
which its people have so often trespassed. Within the limits of 
that district Hannibal awaited from his own recreant countrymen 
the death which Rome had been powerless to inflict. There, too, 
Caius Marius sat amidst the ruins of an empire, and smiled dis- 
dainfully at the treachery of a faction. There the indomitable 
Cato clung to the losing cause which had not pleased the gods, and 
murmured to himself :— 

‘’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
They may do more, Sempronius, they may deserve it.” 

Thither went in the outset of his career the great Belisarius, 
who was a Marlborough without Marlborough’s avarice and 
treachery, and who was accompanied by his beautiful wife Antonia, 
who had all the abilities and all the ambition, but none of the 
virtue of Sarah Jennings. With them we nt the historian 
Procopius, whose narrative still charms critical readers, who 
must be regarded as an antetypal Special correspondent, and 
whose description of the victories of Belisarius may fitly be com- 
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| pared with Addison’s “Campaign.” Some of the details of th 
campaign have been repeated in modern times. John of Cappa 
docia, the fraudulent prefect of Constantine, who had been opposed 
to the war, “ duffed” the commissariat precisely after the fashion 
of any modern Pacha, and nearly starved the army; but the 
genius, the courage, and the resolution of ,elisarius triumph e 


over all obstacles, and overcame the kingdom of the Vandals. 
From the day on which he and his troops marched before Justinia 
on Seraglio Point, much as the Guards marched before Que: 


Victoria on the eve of their embarkation for the Crimea. to t] 


day on which he made his triumphal entry into the Hippodron 
(or Atmeidan) of Constantinople, with the captured king of t! 


Vandals in his train, his career was one of uninterrupted succes 
The captive king of the Vandals was a man who might fitly ha 
graced any triumph. Not Caractacus nor Abdel- Kadir could h: 
borne themselves more lofty than did the Arian King Gilime 
{ When he followed his conqueror into the Hippodrome of Con 
stantinople he saw many evidences of the mutability of huma 
greatness, of which some remain to this day; but of which othe: 
have departed to point the same moral elsewhere. There stoos 
as it still stands, the Egyptian obelisk, which was erected 
Heliopolis in the 16th century before Christ, and which wa 
transported to, and erected in Constantinople two thousand ye: 
q afterwards, when the Arians, whose fast failing cause was repr‘ 
j sented by Gilimer, were all powerful in the Greek capital. Th 


stood, though they no longer stand, the famous horses of St. Maa 
which Mummius carried from Corinth to Rome, and which Co1 


| stantine carried from Rome to Constantinople, only that th: 
P might be in turn transported by the Venetians during the fourt 
4 crusade to Venice, and again from Venice to Paris by Bonapart: 
d and again from Paris to Venice by the Allies. There stood, 
bi still stands, the Serpentin: column which Herodotus saw erect b 


+ 


plateau on which the Greeks had deposited their votive offerings aft 
the battle of Platua. We do not know what knowledge the fall 
king possessed of the past history of the scene into which he wa 
introduced, but we do know from unquestionable authority that 
he was led along to pay homage to Justinian, who had nev 
drawn a sword, and to Theodora, who had been a public prostitut: 
he was heard to utter repeatedly these words from the first Tex 
4 300k of Pessimism, “ Vanity of Vanities, all is Vanity.” 
It would have been well for Christendom if Justinian and 
Belisarius could have left the Vandals—Arians though they wes 
-In peaceful possession of North Africa. The kingdom founde: 
by Genseric might then have become a bulwark against thé 
Mahometans at a later date, and have served as a. “ noint 
Vapput” for Christianity against Islam. But the House of teen 
was then, as now, divided against itself, and was broken up by its 


the great altar in the temple of Delphi, and bearing the golde: 
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own dissensions. So soon as the followers of Mahomet broke 
from Arabia their uncompromising enthusiasm bore down every- 
thing before them; whilst the Christians, rapt in admiration of 
the subtleties of the schoolmen, and bent solely on petty theo- 
logical squabbles, were fast imperilling the vitality of the 
Christian Church. The world had great need then of a Dean 
Stanley, who could have cried aloud with an authoritative voice 
that nares was far less difference between one and another section 
of the Christian community than between the Christians and the 
Mahometans, and that the Christians would do well to sink 
their difference in firm and united opposition to a common foe. 
But the Eastern Church never possessed a man of Dean Stanley’s 
temperament. Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Augustine were men 
of genius, learning, and piety, but the ‘y were not conciliators of 
religious differences, and regarded heterodoxy as the most detes- 
table form of vice. The destruction of the Arian kingdom of 
the Vandals was but a type and forerunner of the religious and 
political feuds by which in later ages Christendom has been rent, 
and to which Arabs, Saracens, and Turks have owed. much’of their 
success in their assaults upon the peace and liberty of Europe. 
By no such dissensions have the Barbaresque states been weak- 
ened since the followe TS of the Prophet obtained the control of 
them. The aggressive spirit of the Koran charmed and capti- 
vated all sections of the fierce population, in whose veins the blood 
of the ancient Numidians and the more modern Vandals was 
mingled, and the tempting proximity of Spain, Italy, Sicily, and 
France quickly aroused cupidity in aid of fanaticism. It was in 
vain that the Arabs and the Moors were driven out of Christendom ; 
it was in vain that the advance of the Turks, which at one time 
threatened to be overwhelming, was checked. The rulers of the 
Barbaresque states, whether they claimed independence, or 
whether they ellnchall allegiance to the Sultan, continued, down 
to our own times, to ravage the shores and destroy the commerce 
of the Mediterranean. Their history is one continued narrative of 
their piracies, and of the efforts of Europe to repress them. Every 
European state has had a share in these efforts. Ferdinand, the 
Catholic, took Algiers in 1509, but could not retain possession 
of it; anad in 1518 the famous Khaireddin Barbarossa, who was the 
reigning Dey, voluntarily resigned his show of independence, and 
commenced his career cf piracy under the auspices and patronage 
of Solyman, the Magnificent. In 1541 the Emperor Charles V. 
undertook an expedition on a gigantic scale against Algiers, 
but met with one of the few disasters of his long career. The 
people, the climate, and the heavens alike fought against him. 
An old writer, after describing the mighty preparations of the 
great Emperor and his order of battle, graphically narrates the 
circumstances of his defeat. “In the meantime,” says he, “ whilst 
the great ordnance was landing, and the horses unshipping, the 
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Numidians, with a great outcry, showed themselves on the tops 
the mountains above the Spaniards, and from thence easily gall: 


them with their darts and shot; for they, nimbly running to : 


fro in the known paths of the rough mountains, would sudde 
and fiercely assail them, but, after the manner of their nati 
skirmishing afar off rather than near at hand. And when nig 
was come these wild people, one company still succeeding anot] 
in the place they had before taken, never left shooting, 

4 wheresoever they s any fires in the Spanish camp thither c 

4 arrows, darts, and stones flying as thick as hail, for remedy wh: 
of the Spaniards w clad to put out their fires, and with sil: 
to expect the day that they might come nearer to them.” 

While the Emperor’s army was engaged in this guerilla warf 
a terrible storm ai on the coast and drove many of his ships 
to the shore, and compelled others to sail away for some se 
harbour. My aut] writes very simply and quaintly,—* In 
meantime whilst t] wild people skirmished all day, at nig 
sudden mischanec erthrew all the Emperor’s hope; for as 
stood beholding the unshipping of his great ordnance, his hors 
victual, and other essaries of the army, a storm of wind beg 
about six o'clock the afternoon, holding on all night with 
intermission, with ch rage as if heaven and earth should h: 

3 gone together, wherewith the whole army was  wonderfu 
1 troubled, and a great part of the fleet, driven ashore by fore: 
"4 tempest, perished.” 

All through the sht the troops had to endure vehement 
and extreme cold, and were so overcome with the extremity 
the weather that they were utterly daunted in their coura 

a “Upon these starved companies the Turkish horsemen 
i Moorish footmen, who diligently observed the watch of 


Christians, perceiving their distress, suddenly sallied out i 
dawning of the day, and so fiercely charged them—their matc] 
powder being so \ that they could not use their pieces 
they all fled except a few pikemen who made a stand, and w 
all quickly slain by the Turks, who so desperately pursued 
rest in chase that they followed them over the trenches into 
camp.” Nothing : 

could have maintained the expedition against the disasters tl 
had come upon it, and it went hard even with him. ‘“ Fo 
blustering winds blowing from diverse quarters, as if they | 
conspired to raise a most horrible tempest, had made such 
wrought sea, and the huge billows went so high that the shij 


i 


ut the invincible courage of Charles 





4 by the violence of the weather and the rage of the sea put fro: 
i their anchors, fell foul one of another, and were so lost; or els 
. there beaten to pieces in sight of the army. So that all the 

i coast westward from Algiers to Cerullo lay full of dead men a1 


horses, and the ribs of broken ships.” Charles V. was so complete 
and utterly beaten on this occasion by the tempest as well as | 
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the Algerians, that, with a view to save the remnant of his army, 
he was compelled to throw the horses that remained to him out 
of the ships that had not been wrecked, or to use once more the 
words of my chronicler,—“ Wherefore the Emperor commanded 
all the masters and owners of the ships to cast all the horses 
over board into the sea, reputing it an unmerciful part to prefer 
the safeguard of those horses, although they were of great worth 
before the life of the basest common soldier or horse boy in his 
eamp. Which thing much grieved the minds of the noblemen and 
owners of those goodly beasts, not only that they were, not with- 
out extreme necessity for the present, deprived of such an 
inestimable treasure, but should for ever, as they said, lose the 
most noble race of horses in Spain. Where with grief and vain 
compassion was to be seen goodly horses of service bearing up 
their proud heads swimming ‘all about the sea to the ships nearest 
unto them for safeguard, as “if it had been to the shore, and in the 
end, wearied with long swimming, to be drowned. For scarce half 
the soldiers were yet embarked when the east and north-east 
wind, and soon after divers contr: iy winds, almost as great as thi 
first arose, whereupon the ships which had already taken in the 
soldiers, not expecting any command for fear of being driven upon 
the rocks, directed their course according as the wind carried 
them, with full sails along the coast.” 

In this unfortunate expedition, though the Emperor Charles 
was assisted by the Duke of Alva and the famous Doria, he lost 
three thousand men, five of his best generals, three Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and a vast part of his navy. It was the 
last triumph of Carthage over Rome, but it was a triumph of 
which even Hannibal might have been proud. 

There was a period when the House of Valois, with its custom- 
ary baseness, was willing to assist and protect the Algerian pirates 
on condition of receiving their assistance against the Spaniards, 
and Charles IX. actually made a diplomatic proposition to that 
effect to the Dey of Algiers. But the time came when more 
wholesome ideas prevailed in Europe. 

Even the feeble James I. directed an expedition against 
Algiers, which though it was not successful, showed that the 
English were not disposed to have their commerce destroyed 
by piracy. But when the strong-hand of Cromwell guided the 
English Commonwealth, a greater change took place. He sent 
Blake to reduce the Barbaresque states to obedience to the laws 
of civilisation. Blake had not much difficulty with Algiers or 
with Tripoli, but the Bey of Tunis was a hot tempered and 
arrogant old Pacha, who would not listen to reason. When he 
was called upon by Blake to cease his piracies and surrender his 
captives, he replied, “ What do I care for you? Have I not my 
forts of Goletta and Porto Ferino? Come in and do your worst.” 
Whereupon we are told that Blake, “curling his moustache, as 
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was his fashion when he was angry, sailed into the water’s edg: 
laid his ships alongside the forts,” and in spite of their sixty gm 
annihilated them in seven hours. It may, perhaps, be not out 
place in these days to repeat the words of Lord Clarendon with 
gard to this exploit of Blake. Lord Clarendon writes, “ Blake v 
the first man that declined the old track and despised those ru 
which had been long in practice, to keep his ships and men out 
danger, which had been held in former times a point of gr 
ability and cireumspection, as if the principal art requisite in 


captain of a ship |} been to be sure to come home safe ag: 
He was the first n who brought ships to contemn castles 
shore which had been thought ever very formidable, and w 
discovered by him to make a noise only, and merely to fright 
those who eould not be hurt by them.” Blake in his assault w 
the Barbaresque tes was followed by De Ruyter, who 1 
equally, but only mp rily suceesstul. In 1676 the fam 
Duquesne destroyed the fleet of the Bey of Tripoli, which v 
lying in the harbour of Chios, and obliged the Beys of Tri 
and Algiers to demand peace from Louis XIV.; and from 1 
time until the era of the French Revolution, the French monar 
were always end: uring to repress the pirates of Algi 
Bonaparte himselt is not insensible to the absolute necess 
which existed for e protection of Mediterranean comme? 


against these marauders; and there was a secret clause in 
treaty of Tilsit, in which he and the Emperor Alexander agr 
that France shou take possession of the Barbaresque stat 
for the benefit of humanity, and hand them over to the 
keeping of Spain and Italy. I need scarcely add that at 
time Bonaparte na‘ Ly garded Spain and Italy as integ 
parts of France. 


L have already alluded in previous articles to the action 
France in North Africa down to the date of the fall of Bonapa 
and I shall again have oceasion to refer to some of the ev 


which occurred in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 

I propose now to take up the thread of my discourse from 
date of the Congress of Vienna in 1814, when it had beco: 
evident to the European Powers that, although they had s 
Napoleon to Elba, they had still before them an important wo 
to do, in the repression of the piratical Napoleons who continu 
to ravage the coasts, and destroy the commerce of the Medit 
ranean. 

~ ~ * * * * 

As a matter-of-course at the Congress of Vienna, France wv 
politically gagged and dumb, but her previous action was w: 
known to the assembled diplomatists of Europe, who were fore: 
to recognise that, whether under a monarchy or under a repub! 
or under an empire, she had striven loyally to repress the piratic: 
expeditions of the Barbaresque states. One fact was made abun 
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dantly evident to the noblemen and gentlemen who took part around 
the green table in this famous Congress. This was that, although 
the Sultan still professed to be the Zuzerain of the Barbaresque 
states, and also professed his strong desire to make his vassals 
conform to law and order, he had not the power, even if he had 
the will, to restrain these turbulent subjects. He was absolutely 
powerless in Algeria, in Tunis and in Tripoli; but he would not 
admit that he had no power to enforce his rights, and, therefore, 


by this combined declaration of zuzerainty and evidence of 


incapacity, he compelled, as he now compels, other countries to 
take the matter out of his hands. 

Sir Sidney Smith went on to contend that the Porte was anxious 
to repress its unruly subjects, but was powerless to do so; and he 
then developed the theory of which we have heard so much sub- 

sequently: that E urope is interested in supporting the Ottoman 
Government as a re cognised authority, and as a Power which might 
control the Pachas and the revolted Be ‘ys, and restrain them from 
piracy. Now, this theory would have been extremely charming but 
for bere clrcuntints inces, and it is surprising that a man of Sir Sidne y's 
long experience, and high intelligence, “while he fully recognised 
one of the two cire umatances did not, at least, in his memoir, re- 
cognise the other. He could see and per that the Sultan had 
no effectual control over his so-called vassals, but he should also 
have seen that, for two or three centuries, the Sult: ins, even if they 
had the power, had not had the will to coerce the pirates of North 


Africa. The piracy of the Barbaresque states was a source of 


material wealth to the Ottoman Empire. It recruited the armies 
of the Sultans with European boys; it recruited the Hareems 
of the Sultans and their ministers with European girls. To re- 
press Barbaresque piracy would have been to cut off from the 
slave markets of Constantinople a cheap supply of boys and girls. 
As a matter-of-course it was the duty of the Sultan to repress the 
outrages of his so-called vassals. Equally, as a matter-of-course, 
the Sultan could not have repressed their piracy if he had had the 
will; but unfortunately, in Sir Sidney Smith’s time, as in times 
antecendent, and as in our time, there were many people who 
believed that the Sultan and the Pachas would be good boys if 
only Europe would help them to be good. It is quite possible that 
Sir Sidney Smith was aware of the fallacy of his own argument, 
but that he deferred to the collective wisdom of diplomatic Europe, 
and, therefore, did not venture to assail that colossal bugbear “ the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” The Djinn in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights, who had been imprisoned in a jar, by Solomon, 
and who, when the fisherman removed the lid, towered up in 
shadowy vapour to the sky,is the type and forerunner of “the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” Let us hope that before long 
Europe will “ permit the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” to go 
back into the jar, and will] seal it up for ever. For, in Sir Sidney 
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would do, but cannot do by reason of his infirmity.” I remember 
these words of the Pessimist preacher: The thing which hath 
been is that which shall be, and that which is, is that which 


shall be done, and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
* * * * * * oo * 


The remedy which Sir Sidney Smith proposed for the cure of 


the evils, which all admitted and de plored, . is the establis ‘ail nt 
of an international European organisation, of which he offered to 
take the control for the repression of North African piracy. He 
coupled his recommendation with the following pregnant remarks, 
which show that he perfectly understood the re eal necessities of the 
case, however much he might be disposed to conform to diplomatic 
conventionalities :—* This organisation should commence by a 
rigorous blockade of the naval forces of the Barbaresque states, 
wherever it might find them. At the same time the ambassadors 
and other representatives of all the states of Christendom ought to 
unite, and to represent to the Ottoman Porte that it alone will be 
held responsible for the hostile acts of its subjects, if it continues 
to permit the garrisons of Africa to be recruited from its territories. 
The Porte ought also to be required to recompense and promote 
any Janissaries, Captains of Corsairs, and others who may obey 
the Sultan’s orders. By these means the Dey will soon find 
himself abandoned, and without the means of defence.” Unfor- 
tunately, there were in the Congress of Vienna, as in every con- 
gress, and in every jury, certain weak brethren, and, as a matter- 
of-course, conflicting propositions flowed in upon the Congress, 
which gave its members an excuse for doing nothing. The Knights 
of St. “igo came forward with their plea for re-habitation, either 
in Malta, or in some other Mediterranean station, from which, 
under wo Aelage protection, and aided by European subsidies, , they 
might take up once more the task which the »y had freely re ‘lin- 


quished two centuries before, of protecting the commerce of 


Christendom. They sent delegates to the Congress, with two 
elaborate memoranda, in which they set forth, very fairly, and 
without arrogance, all that their Order had done, but omitted any 
mention of all that it had long since ceased to do. These worthy 
and respectable gentlemen had not recognised that theirs was an 
effete institution, and that it was no more capable of revival than 
was the dynasty of the Pharaohs, or the hierarchy of the Druids. 
The Knights declared very loudly that their Order was not effete, 
and a few extracts from their very long description of its charac- 
teristic features, as seen by them in a too flatte ring mirror, may 
be found interesting. To give the whole of their se If eulogy would 
transcend the limits of this article. They declared their Order to 
be—“ The domestic training school for all Christian navies; a 
noble asylum against the poverty and the degeneration of the 
most illustrious families; a paternal refuge always open to the 
sick or shipwrecked navigators of the Mediterranean ; the Prefect, 
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merce against the piracies of the African states, and to substitute 
for those states, which from the time of Barbarossa, have been 
essentially piratical, governments which shall be useful to com- 
merce, and in h: armony with the usages of civilised nations.’ 

Such was the verdict of Sir Sidney Smith, and the Congress 
took no action in the matter, so that the delegates of the Knights 
went away, as other delegates have gone away, and will continue 


to go away, with the proud s satisfaction that, if the y had not won 
the game, the y had at least achieved a “state mate. 
% * * * * * * 


Nevertheless, it was absolutely necessary that African piracy 
should be repressed, and many separate measures were taken for 


its repr ession. Spain and the Netherl: unds (Hear it! ve shades of 


Philip the Second and William the Silent) entered into an alliance 
against the Barbaresque states. The Kingdoms of Sardinia and 
the Two Sicilies (Hear it! ye shades of Louisa of Savoy and 
Margaret of Austria) concluded a similar treaty. In 1815 the 
Americans, who notwithstanding their adherence to the ** Monroe 
Doctrine,” will not stand any more nonsense in the Old World 
than in the New, attacked and defeated the Alge rian fleet; and, 
in 1816, England undertook and carried out one of her splendidly 
successful, but subsequently abandoned, enterprises. In 1816 
Lord Exmouth, who was then nearly sixty years of age, and who 
had been fighting for his country in various waters since the age 
of thirteen, with a combined fleet of E nglish and Dutch vessels 
(Hear it! ye shades of Albemarle, Sandwich. and De Ruyter), 
attacked and conquered, and could have retained Algiers. There 
was a strong feeling in England that Algiers should have been 
retained by “Engl: nd, and this feeling was expressed by a portion 
of the English "Press, and notably by the “ Anti-Gallican,” but 
then, as now, there were weak brethren in the E nglish Cabinet, 

and Lord Liverpool gave up Algiers, as Mr. Gladstone has given 
up Candahar. The folly of the. departure of the English from 
Algiers was very soon apparent. Sultan Mahmoud, the grand- 
father of the present Sultan, had abstained from assisting his so- 
called vassal, the Dey of Algiers, while he was in conflict with the 
English, but. so soon as the English had retired from Algiers he 
made the Dey a present of several men-of-war and of a vast 
quantity of arms and ammunition, so that the victory of Lord 
Exmouth, which was a victory well worthy of Nelson and of Blake, 

became infructuous. It was in vain that Lord Exmouth had laid 
his ships so close into shore, that her bowsprit touched the houses; 
it was in vain that he had so terrified the Dey as to make him cut 
off the head of his admiral before the action commenced; it was 
in vain that he had released from captivity slaves who had been in 
African bondage for more than forty years; it was in vain that he 
was able to write thus to the Pope :— 

“I have the happiness to send back to your Holiness, for re- 
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i storation to their families, one hundred and seventy-three | 

4 who have been slaves in Algiers, but who are the subjects of 
: Holiness. I trust that you will regard them as an accept 
ai donation, and that it will procure for me the efficacy of 
s prayers |” 

All this was in vain. Algiers, like Candahar and the Trans 
was given up by England ; Jee as Sultan Mahmoud, the Ref 
was so true to Reform as to supp ly ag vassal with the meat 

; the continuance of his piracies, or to speak the language of 

> moters with the ipital for new spends the last stat 

j he Dey became y se than the first ; and it became absolu 
necessary that | should be extinguished once and for 
[ shall now let Prince Polignac, the Minister of Charles X. 
why it was that Fran to up the task which Eng 
had abandoned. 

As a matter-of- se, when the long-continued aggressi: 

j the Dey of Algi had ompe lled Franee to take deter 
| measures for his « cion, the English Government began t: 
that it might possibly have been supine, as if supineness on 
part of an English Government in the matter of foreign p 
were or is at the sent moment possible. So in March oO] 
‘“ Athenian Abe n,’ who was then the English Minist 
foreign Affairs, wrote to Lord Stuart de Rothesay, who wa 
| English Ambassador in Paris, and desired him to obtain ex 
» tions from the F h Government with regard to the exped 
£ which it was fitting out against Algeria. “The travelled Th 
4 might have spared himself this trouble. The reply of the F 
J Government was succinct, and to the purpose. Writing 


i 
yf 
Te 


12th March, 1830, Prince Polignac said :—* The public insult off 


by the Dey to our Consul” (the Dey had boxed the French cor 
ears in full divan) “has been the immediate cause of a ru] 
which was previously fully justified by the infraction of tr 
and the violation of rights, enjoyed by us for centuries. Th: 
has ruined and destroyed all our establishments on the Ale 
coast. Three years of blockade have only augmented his insol 


and instead of giving us comnpeaieliane he only speaks 
clemands against France. Lastly, he has re plied + o the pi 
application of one of our admirals by an absolute refus 








when our ship which bore away this refusal, and which had ¢ 
; into Algiers under a flag of truce, was sailing away it was assa 
% at a signal from the Dey’s own palace by the fire from all 
4 batteries. The King then has been forced to recognise that 
further arrangement is practicable with the Dey, and that 
necessary to give to the war a greater development; and, wit 
confining his efforts to the reparation of the wrongs of Fran 
€| turn to the profit of Christendom the expedition which he 
E prepared.” Now in reply to this very sensible despatch all t] 
‘i | travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” 
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could do was to conjure up once more the old bugbears of the 
zuzerainty of the Sultan, and the integrity of the Ottoman E mpire, 

but happily for Europe France stood firm. In 1830 England had 
severe domestic troubles on her hands, and she had shown such an 
intention of waiting, and 


“ Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, 


Like the poor cat in the adage,” 


that France had neither temptation nor excuse for pausing. 
Perfunctory Protocols continued to pass between the * Travelled 
Thane” and Prince Polignac, but the French made short work of 
the Dey of Algiers, and, to the advantage of Europe, retained 
possession of their conquests. The world ‘knows that the French 
were not long undisturbed in their possession of Algeria, and 
knows that the Sheik Abdel-Kadir, a young Emir of a Marabout 
family, attacked them very shortly after their conquest of Algiers, 
and for seventeen years held them at bay. The world knows of 
the cruelties of Buge aud, and the treac ‘he Ty of Lamoriciere, and, 
I do not propose * infandum renovare dolorem.” It is enough to 
say that after a struggle worthy of Jugurtha, or of Sertorius, and 
which endured for seventeen years, Abdel-Kadir surrendered to 
Lamoriciére on the distinct understanding, expressed in writing, 
that he was to be allowed to proceed to Mecca or Medina, and 
there end his days. The promise was not kept, and to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of the Government of Louis Philippe, he was 
carried to F rance and imprisoned first in one fortress and then in 
another. In vain he implored his liberty. I have given yom 
readers many extracts from the documents which are contained in 
the archives of the French Embassy, but I will trespass on their 
attention with some few others. In April of 1849 Abdel-Kadir, 
who was then a close prisoner in France, wrote thus to Marshal 
Bugeaud, who had not then lost all his influence :—‘* If all the 
treasures of the earth could be collected and laid in the skirt of 
my bernouse, and if it were proposed that I should choose between 
them and my liberty, I should prefer my liberty. I ask neither 
grace nor favour, I demand solely the fulfilment of the engage- 
ment made with me. I asked when I surrendered for the parole 
Vhonneur of a French general, and it was given to me, and it 
was confirmed by another French general who * was the son of the 

king” (the Duke d’ Aumale), “ and on whose honour I had a right { 
to rely. What has become of their honour? What has become 
of their oath ?” Poor Abdel-Kadir got small comfort from the 
French generals who had betrayed him, but in 1852, when Louis 
Napoleon was President of the French Re public, and when Louis 
Philippe was merely Mr. Smith residing in England, Abdel-Kadir 
received the following communication from Louis Napoleon :—* I 
announce to you that you are set at liberty, and that you sh: all } ye 
conducted to Broussa, in the dominions of the Sultan, where you 
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French from finally crushing out Ottoman administration in Tunis 
or in Tripoli. He knows that the action of France, in spite of 
many faults, has on the whole been beneficial to humanity. And 
it is beyond doubt that France, if she uses her position and her 
advantages moderately and humanely, can do much for the world. 
She has often fought for an idea; she is now in the very midst of 
great ideas. She holds Carthage, which the elder Cato prayed to 
destroy. She holds Utica, where the younger Cato yielded up hi 
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PRIZE MEDAL. 
AN ASTOUNDING SHILLING NOVEL! 


THE AFRICAN MARIONETTE MI! 


The most laughter-provoking wonder ever introduced. Da 
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Sixpenny and Shilling Tablets. 





VASELINE is the most healing and soothing substance known to science, and is applied by medical men 
to the most inflamed and delicate surfaces. It cannot in any length of time become rancid, It will be readily 
understood that Soap made of this material far surpasses any other for its beneficial action on the skin. Vide 
Lancet, Daily Telegraph, &c. 
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